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The Stock Register 


How Indications May be Obtained Which Will Materially Aid 
the Trader’s Judgment 
[In THE TICKER for January, 1911, appeared a brief article by a prominent 


architect, entitled “Calculating the Force of the Market.” 


It attracted the attention of 


many readers because of the evident fact that the author had made a deep study of 


the subject. 


The article which follows is by the same writer, and is, in our judgment, even more 
practical than the preceding one—with which it should be compared for a more thor- 
ough understanding of the principles involved.—Ed.] 


HE present day trader in stocks 
T could not be more surely en- 
meshed were he in the folds of 
an octopus; in fact, the Greek statue 
of the mythological Laocoon is an ex- 
cellent illustration of how the average 
trader may be hopelessly bound by the 
ticker tape, which surely holds him 
and his for a financial doom, un- 
less he can comprehend the cause of 
his enslaved condition and emanci- 
pate himself by a profound study of 
the cause or causes as to why stock 
markets are so deliberately opposite 
to seeming present conditions. 

The old maxim that coming events 
cast their shadows before is surely 
true of stock market movements. It 
can be positively proven that certain 
geometrical moves do forecast the 
coming move with unerring accuracy ; 
meaning by this, not that deliberate ma- 


nipulation or intentional bidding or 
selling can be forecasted, but that even 
such events, together with the law of 
supply and demand, do identify them- 
selves by causing the movements of 
any stock to write (as it were) the 
event contemplated or forthcoming. As 
surely as dawn is the forerunner of 
daylight, so surely are the recently en- 
acted movements of a stock to be read 
by their actions, as to whether accu- 
mulation or distribution have taken 
place. Language, or better words, can 
be reduced to phgnetic signs by means 
of stenography; figures are made to 
represent nearly all mathematical prob- 
lems; and it is true that stock market 
movements write their own history in 
hieroglyphics seemingly as incompre- 
hensible as those of the early Egyptian, 
yet more readily decipherable than the 
efforts made by many students and ex- 
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plorers of languages long ago written, 
spoken and now only partly compre- 
hended. 

I have spent years of hard study and 
made careful and painstaking research 
of records and now feel confident that 
I have the most accurate records in ex- 
istence covering every transaction in 
Reading and Union Pacific since 1903. 
Having been a_ subscriber to THE 
TicKER since the first number, I felt 
perhaps that you would for the benefit 
of your readers like to compile some of 
the facts which I have ground out and 
which I know must prove a benefit to 
many fellow students. 

I am a sincere believer in the fact 
that Wall Street quotations do profit- 
ably respond to careful study. Many 
of the notes I herewith attach will show 
gratifying profits and bear out the fact 
that any reasonable method or system 
based on logical causes, if consistently 
followed and not departed from, will 
surely be more profitable and’ show 
greater results than the average hap- 
hazard guess of the trader. 


The 412% Troy grains of silver 
stamped “One Dollar” by the U. S. 
Government is manufactured but not 
obtainable without the effort of brawn 
or brain, but the effort of the individual 
in earning a dollar is as much an act 
of manufacturing as the act of the gov- 


ernment. The construction of a for- 
tune requires as much advance prepara- 
tion and careful study as does the erec- 
tion of any type of edifice. 

Before anyone can accomplish things 
he must be possessed of ambition, 
which means more than a mere eager- 
ness for things; it means the deep- 
seated desire to materialize certain 
ideals ‘which exist in the mind as mental 
pictures. Desire without will is not 
ambition. 

Financial success is based upon a 
natural law, and is not dependent upon 
mere luck, chance or accident; if you 
doubt this, stop a moment and try to 
think of anything in our finite world 
that is not the effect of some cause; 
and in this fact alone rests a sound 
practical reason for the fluctuations of 
our securities, “the law of supply and 
demand.” All progress, whether physi- 
cal, mental, moral, spiritual or financial, 
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is based upon law. And he who wins 
success in any line does so because he 
has followed the law or laws pertaining 
to his business, whether he does it 
consciously or unconsciously. 

Financial success is not a matter of 
grind, and rush, and fight, and struggle. 
It is a matter of getting into harmony 
with the law and following it to its logi- 
cal conclusion. 

Fear and worry exhaust the energy 
of the average person, and will not 
help one along a single inch on the road 
to success; you must have a pian for 
trading which has been tested and 
proven—a plan which does not make 
every possible trade, but leads you to. 
trade only once in a while when the 
percentage of success is far in your fa- 
vor. The majority of things that we 
fear and worry about never come to 
pass at all, and the few that do actually 
materialize are never as bad as we 
feared they would be. 

The greatest cause of losses in Wall 
Street is that men gamble; they do 
not make speculative investments ; they 
take desperate chances, plunge, and in 
the end are sure to lose. There is no 
greater danger than “overtrading’— 
buying or selling more stocks than 
your margin will support. 

Wall Street can be beaten. Many 
traders never seem to realize that there 
are two sides to the market. Do not 
become either a chronic “bull” or a 
chronic “bear.” You must have no sen- 
timents in the way you make money in 
the market; if you only operate on one 
side of the market you have 50 per 
cent. more against you than if you trade 
on both sides. When you go into the 
market let it be to make money with 
no preference to which side. If you 
have not great firmness, patience and 
tenacity of purpose, don’t try to specu- 
late. To succeed you must have some 
sound basis on which to work, some 
systematic principle must form the 
foundation of your deals, otherwise you 
are sure to lose. 

The selection of the right plan is of 
the utmost importance if you would 
speculate successfully, and only a small 
percentage of operators employ any 
kind of a plan in their trading. 

There is an increasing tendency on 











the part of the public toward study of 
stock market science, and the popular 
method of buying “because you think 
the market is going up” or selling be- 
cause you think the market is “going 
down” is fast becoming obsolete. 

The value of method-in any other 
pursuit is unquestioned. The stock 
market is no exception. 

The method of using a “Register” 
(practically the same as the “Figure 
chart’ described by Rollo Tape in 
“Studies in Stock Speculation’’) is not 
new, nor is it in any way abstruse. It 
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is merely one of those plans by which 
the trader may chain down his sense- 
less impulses, his fears and his greed, 
and get something definite to “tie to.” 
It should not be permitted to super- 
sede a man’s calm, mature, deliberate 
judgment of conditions, but it may well 
supersede his notions, impulses and 
guesses, as well as other people's 
guesses, transmitted to him through 
tips. 

I give merely an outline—experience 
will enable the trader to apply it profit- 
ably. 
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A REGISTER FOR NOTING SIGNALS. 


A register, so called, is a plan for re- 
cording the fluctuations of prices as 
they occur from dollar to dollar. 

Use paper ruled in very small square 
blocks. Number each line with prices, 
as shown in example herewith. When 
the market quotes a new dollar higher 
than the one with which you start, put 
an “X” above that last “X.” If another 
new dollar higher than the last is 
quoted, put an “X” above that second 
one. So on, making a line upward of 
“X’s” as long as the market keeps go- 
ing up. If the market comes back 
from a new dollar to the former one, 
then place an “O” back alongside the 
“X” at the lower dollar. If the market 
goes down another dollar, put an “O” 
underneath the last one. So on down 
with “O’s” until the market turns back 
a dollar, then you record an “X” to 
show it. And keep up this sequence of 
“X’s” and “O’s” as long as the market 
keeps quoting new dollars, until the 
market turns back again. A glance at 


the diagram will show you perpendicu- 


lar rows of “O’s” and “X’s.” The cir- 
cles show the downward moves, while 
the crosses show the upward. 

Having the chart thus made, we now 
want to read it so as to foreknow the 
next move, to profit by it by trading in 
the stock. Experience has shown a 
number of signs or signals that are to 
be followed. My purpose is to gather 
these signs together, name them, and 
reveal their habits in their work of 
prophecy. I use the following names 
and letters to designate peculiarities of 
formation : 

A.—Single top. 

B.—Single bottom. 

C.—Center top. 

D.—Center bottom. 

E.—Double top. 

F.—Double bottom. 

G.—Twin top. 

H.—Twin bottom. 

I, J, K—Square corners. These are 
made resting upon Gaps or Base-lines. 

L.—Legs. 

M.—Gaps. 
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BAsE-L1NE.—That line or price that 
seems to be an equatorial one in a 
bunch of fluctuations. The number of 
marks on the Base-line shows, roughly, 
the number of dollars from this line 
to the termination of the next move. 
If the market price keeps above this 
Base-line the next move will be up- 
ward; if it keeps below the next move 
will be downward. 

If you have doubts as to which is the 
proper Base-line, add each horizontal 
line of marks and place the sum in a 
column. Add this column and divide 
it by 2. Now add the column from 
either top or bottom until you come to 
the sum of as much as the quotient ob- 
tained by that division. Where your 
pencil rests at the time of reaching the 
sum of the quotient is the Base-line. 
An example of this method is shown on 
the diagram. 

The following rules will be easily un- 
derstood by comparing them with the 
illustrations : 


RULES. 


Single, Center and Twin tops and 
bottoms, when on a Leg, are followed 
by a Leg. 

Double tops and bottoms, if finished 
with a Square Corner, are followed by 
a Leg. The wider the Gap at the side 
of the Square Corner, the longer the 
Leg. 

A Square Corner partly made in the 
latter part of a week and finished at the 
opening Monday morning, is quickly 
profitable. 

Any kind of a top or bottom made 
in the early part of a week is more 
profitable than if made in the latter 
part. 


A Gap between tops will be likely to 
arrest a future decline... A Gap be- 
tween bottoms will be likely to arrest a 
future rise. 


Look for some kind of a turning sign 
to appear after a move of 3 points. If 
none appears, the move will likely go 
on for another 3 points. 





A Symposium On Business Conditions 


I.—Prospects for the Fall and Winter 
By FRANK CROWELL 


BELIEVE that it is better to state 
facts and conditions as they are, 
even though far from reassuring, 

rather than suppress them in glittering 
generalities, as so many have done. 

It is the experience of the past that 
has always acted as a guide to the fu- 
ture, and has made our bankers and 
business men more conservative, and 
the sooner we read the signs correctly 
the better we can safeguard ourselves 
from the dangers ahead of us. By our 
knowledge of the times and conditions 
we may be able to put a timely check 
to extravagance and_ speculation 
(which can be done in great measure, 
when necessary, by shutting off money 
supplies), and thus move along on a 
quiet, conservative basis and properly 
adjust our business and personal ex- 
penditures to the times, avoiding the 
reaction that is always the aftermath of 
previous excesses. 

From 1867 to 1873, averaging up the 
fair and poor years, was a period of 
liquidation ; also from 1887 to 1893. I 
think the same will prove to be the case 
from 1907 to 1913. The years 1908 and 
1909 were simply years_of reaction 
from the overaction of 1907. While for 
short periods in these years there were 
better times, yet they were not lasting. 
Bank clearings showed larger, but 
profits were small and the cost of dis- 
tribution and production unduly high, 
as also were personal expenditures. 
Overproduction and lessened demand 
cut down profits, while losses, extended 
credits and bad debts grew. 

In 1867 and 1887 we had conditions 
similar to those of 1907. A period of 
extravagance and speculation had pre- 
ceded, and had expanded credits, rais- 
ing prices to a point where working- 
men and those living on fixed incomes 
had to curtail their purchases. The de- 
mand for money and credit had become 


greater than the supply, and a crisis 
resulted in both the money and com- 
modity markets. Credit shrank at the 
approach of fear. 

In both 1867 and 1887 the bankers 
had to rush to the aid of the country 
and the United States Government on 
both occasions purchased heavily of 
government bonds in order to supply 
cash to a depleted market and to re- 
store confidence. In 1907 the same 
crisis set in. The banking community 
realized (and in this opinion several 
large bankers participate) that if 
Heinze, Morse and similar men re- 
mained in command of certain banks, 
with power to control more by using 
the funds of these banks, it meant ruin 
to the community. Hence they had to 
let the crisis merge into a panic in or- 
der to eliminate this element. They 
showed their wonderful financial 
strength by stopping it when they did 
—a far more difficult proceeding than 
to have checked it at its earliest stages. 

The panic of 1907 did not clear the 
financial atmosphere. It was more in 
the nature of a money stringency panic, 
and only temporarily affected values. 
It occurred at the end of the flush times 
when the masses were able to with- 
stand the shock. 

Prices are now too high, especially for 
labor. They must come down, and it is 
this process of readjustment and liquida- 
tion that brings on the commercial panic 
like 1873 and 1893. This will be due, in 
my opinion, in 1913 or the fall of 1912. 
These great panics are always preceded 
by a long period of exhaustion, of 
lessened profits, accumulating bad debts 
and widespread doubt as to financial con- 
ditions. While money is cheap because 
business requirements are less, the real 
period of easy credits has gone by. 
Debts can no longer be readily trans- 
ferred, but must be paid or finally ex- 
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posed as bad. Banks will hereafter be 


resorted to more and more by business. 


men to supply temporarily their dimin- 
ished capital. 

Having stated the conditions which I 
think now exist, we will next look to the 
fall and ask what its promise is. 

The cotton crop is excellent, but all 
the other crops are below the ten-year 
average—fully 10 per cent. below. 
This really means that the farmer will 
average fully 25 per cent. less net 
profits than last year, unless it is made 
up to him in enhanced values, and this 
is not likely. 

The farmer is still paying high prices 
for all he purchases, while his crops 
average less and the prices he receives 
have fallen considerably from the former 
boom values. Also his land, while still 
nominally high priced, is now difficult to 
sell, and if he must force a sale he has to 
accept a lessened price. This, when the 
desire to sell becomes more general (as 
it will owing to poor crops in many 
localities) will start a selling movement 
at lower prices and will injure his pur- 
chasing power and his credit with the 
banker. 

Not only farm land but city realty 
transfers also are diminishing in volume 
and prices are softening. There are 
many vacant stores, dwellings and apart- 
ments and a great over-production of 
buildings to contend with. Business 
profits have been reduced greatly, as al- 
ready stated, while expenses are high. 

Our exports are the one bright spot 
and this it is that helps keep up the 
volume of our clearings and so avoids a 
worse showing than we have been mak- 
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ing ; but Europe, I opine, is at present in 
the same position we were early in 1910. 
She is nearing the end of her boom 
period (she began it after we had been 
under way for some time) and the re- 
action is due to set in there soon. When 
it does there will be a serious curtail- 
ment of Europe’s purchasing power and 
a corresponding falling off in our ex- 
ports. It is such factors as our present 
export business that have deceived 
students in the past, for they have not 
realized that most of our exports, outside 
of cotton, have been sold on a much 
smaller margin of profit than when sold 
for home consumption, so that while the 
clearings may be large the average pro- 
fits are smaller. 

Commodity, labor and stock prices re- 
main much too high and liquidation has 
by no means run its course. Values are 
still near an inflated boom basis. Debts 
also have not been generally liquidated 
and labor is receiving a higher wage than 
ever. 

‘Under the circumstances I see no hope 
for a great recovery in business this fall, 
but only a very moderate one, and this 
an increase in volume rather than in 
profits—the result of the new blood, as 
it were, injected into our financial veins 
by the added values that old mother earth 
has given us. When the effect of this 
wears away, as it will by early spring, I 
should look for poorer business, lessened 
stock prices and falling commodity and 
labor values. The process is a painful 
one, but necessary if we would enjoy 
the good times that will eventually fol- 
low—a _ prosperity much _ greater, 
doubtless, than ever before, 


IIl.—The Business Situation 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


TATISTICS from the various 
parts of the country indicate 
that business is about the same 

as last year at this time, or declining. 
In the New England States, of eleven 
important cities all show business to 
be about the same, except in Lowell, 
where there is a large increase, and in 


New Bedford, where there is a large 
decline. A similar record comes from 


the Middle States, Binghamton and 
Baltimore being on the upward trend, 
New York, Wheeling and Franklin on 
the downward trend, with Albany, Al- 
tooha, Buffalo, Erie, Harrisburg, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg, Reading, Scran- 
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ton, Syracuse, Trenton, Washington, 
Wilkes-Barre and Wilmington about 
as last year. 

The Southern States still seem to 
have the best of the situation in 
spite of the fact that they have been 
showing a decline from their three 
years of prosperity. Taken as a whole, 
this section reports little change, but 
individual cities show much improve- 
ment. Houston, Fort Worth, Okla- 
homa, Beaumont and Guthrie are de- 
clining; New Orleans, Louisville, 
Richmond, Birmingham, Knoxville, 
Mobile, Charleston, and Vicksburg are 
without much change, but Galveston, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Nashville, Savan- 
nah, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Chatta- 
nooga, Little Rock, Augusta, Austin, 
Columbia, Wilmington, Columbus, 
Jackson and Meridian, with Macon far 
in advance, all manifest a large gain. 

Of twenty-five cities noted in the 
Middle Western group, four, namely: 
Ann Arbor, Columbus, Danville, and 
Indianapolis, report a decline; six, 
namely, Canton, Evansville, Lima, 
Springfield, Toledo and Youngstown 
report an increase; while Akron, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detroit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Milwaukee, Peo- 
ria, Saginaw, South Bend, and Spring- 
field, Ill., report little variation. 

The Western States record the great- 
est decline. Of twenty-two cities, 
Hastings and Topeka are the ones 
making a large advance, followed by 
Wichita, Sioux Falls and Pueblo; Ce- 
dar Rapids, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Helena, Kansas City, Lincoln, St. Jo- 
seph, and St. Louis show but slight 
variation; Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux City and 
St. Paul evince a considerable decrease, 
while Billings, Duluth and Fargo fall 
far below last year’s condition. Sec- 
tions of the Pacific group seem to be 
very prosperous, as indicated by re- 
ports from Los Angeles, Oakland, Sac- 
ramento, San Diego and Portland. 
Reno and Salt Lake City remain about 
the same. A decline is shown in Se- 
attle, Spokane and Tacoma. 

According to the returns the first 
half of the year, the business failures 
have been greater both in number and 
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liabilities than during the two preced- 
ing years, but less than in 1908. Com- 
pared with last year, there were 9.7 
per cent. more failures and 7.6 per cent. 
larger liabilities. Making a monthly 
comparison, there were fewer failures 
during July than in June, or, indeed, than 
in any other month since October last, 
while the liabilities of those failing 
were the smallest since 1910. It is 
true that the number of failures in July 
was greater than in July of last year, 
but against this it is to be noted that 
the liabilities were only about half of 
what they were in the last mentioned 
month. It is also to be observed that 
the increase over July of a year ago is 
not uniform, but that the New Eng- 
land and Southern States had fewer 
failures and smaller liabilities this year 
than last. 

New building, which had been de- 
clining in comparison with the activity 
of a year ago, has suddenly increased. 
There is no doubt that there are a few 
projects in the principal cities which 
influence this sudden movement, and 
the same thing is in evidence in regard 
to the steel trade, especially on struc- 
tural lines. Part of this movement is, 
however, due to the fact that the usual 
spring rally in construction did not ma- 
terialize to any extent, and with lower 
prices, the prospective builders have 
finally come into the market. 

Lake commerce has declined since 
last year to the amount of 25 per cent. 
on the monthly volume of domestic 
lake shipments, as seen by the report 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 
Nearly all the classified articles, includ- 
ing iron ore, coal and lumber, show 
decline. 

Reports show that Chicago banks 
and the banks throughout the West, 
also the South, are well loaned up, al- 
though the Chicago banks are strong, 
and they have ample reserves for ordi- 
nary requirements. The prevailing low 
money rates resulted in the placing of 
larger loans than usual. In many sec- 
tions the demand for money is much 
keener than it is in Chicago, for the 
farmers find themselves under the load 
they assumed some two years ago dur- 
ing the period of land activity. In 
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other words, certain portions of the 
West are still hampered by debts con- 
tracted in land speculation and in land 
activity, of which but a part has been 
paid. These obligations, together with 
the failure of crops last year in the 
Northwest, have put the farmers in a 
position where they must borrow or 
curtail. 

Minneapolis bank deposits are about 
$5,000,000 under last year. Bankers do 
not expect another call for the state- 
ments before September, but when it 
comes it will reflect a smaller trade 
volume. The banks of South Dakota, 
portions of North Dakota, and some lo- 
calities in southern Minnesota have 
tightened up, and are not loaning to 
farmers except in unusual cases. A 
distinctive feature is the appearance in 
Minneapolis of an increasing number of 
South Dakota mortgages. This, bank- 


ers say, is the logical thing. When the 
country has been twice hit by drought 
the country banks are not making loans 
but are saying to the farmers that if 
they really need money they would 
better mortgage their property and 


make a loan on that basis. There 
will be no trouble, they say, to find 
money to move the crops in so far 
as measured quantity goes, for there 
will be much less to move than in the 
average year. 

While the banks through the West 
and South will enter the crop moving 
period well loaned up, the situation in 
the East is such that a money strin- 
gency is well-nigh impossible. At the 
same time funds are sufficiently em- 
ployed to make it certain that firmer 
. rates will appear when the crop de- 
mand becomes insistent. Both indi- 
vidual reports and recent public state- 
ments bear out the assertion that the 
banks in the secondary towns in the 
crop territory are over-extended at this 
particular time and are not in a condi- 
tion to extend accommodation to those 
of their customers who want money to 
carry the produce that they have raised. 
It is a fact, however, that cash is more 
plentiful in the western sections than 
it was a year ago this time. Slack 
business and the consequent gravita- 
ting into banks of very considerable 
sums of money for hand-to-hand use, 
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have resulted in substantially increased 
bank reserves. 

It is very apparent that this year will 
be no exception to the demand upon 
the money market for cash to move 
crops, the prospective cotton crop be- 
ing largely responsible for this feeling. 
The government crop estimates were 
exceedingly disappointing to bankers 
and commission men, though as a rule 
these reports are not accepted as in- 
dicative of actual present conditions. 
Advices from bankers at the interior 
fail to portend such poor conditions as 
the Agricultural Department figures 
them. That there has been consider- 
able crop damage and that the crops 
are decidedly spotted is evident, some 
advices giving very optimistic esti- 
mates, while others from the same 
State are the reverse. This is espe- 
cially true in the Northwest in the 
spring wheat country and in the corn 
belt, yet every indication points to a 
fair corn crop. Bankers freely admit, 
however, that a deterioration of some- 
thing like 505,000,000 bushels in the 
estimated corn yield compared with 
the final figures of last year, together 
with the poor oats crop and the de- 
crease in the winter wheat crop, is 
bound to be felt in general business. 

A broad generalization is that most 
crops are short of last year, owing to 
heat and drought. Exceptions to this 
rule are flax and apples in the North 
and cotton, rice, corn and cane sugar 
at the South. Potatoes, tobacco, hay, 
oats, spring wheat and corn are the 
chief sufferers. The South is an espe- 
cially favored section this year, as most 
of its leading products promise well. 
This outlook is not particularly en- 
couraging when it is remembered that 
we need larger crops each year to meet 
our growing needs. Higher grain 
prices will not assist in the necessary 
liquidation in commodity prices which 
has been going on for a year, and this 
creates a feature worthy of study. 

Briefly, business throughout the 
country, as a whole, is in a state which 
may be termed as neither good nor 
bad. The crop situation continues to 
be the vital one for the present, though 
political factors are of greatest impor- 
tance. No one seems to expect any 
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boom in business until Presidential af- 
fairs have shaped themselves more 
clearly. Nothing definite can be deter- 
mined until the corn crop is farther ad- 
vanced. It must not be supposed that 
the rally in new building will continue 
for any great length of time, as there is 
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always a decline during the fall and 
winter months in that line. Money 
rates are sure to harden in the near fu- 
ture. The best judgment is that busi- 
ness conditions will remain about the 
same as they are for some time to 
come. : 


IlIl.—End of the Business Depression 


Are We Approching It, and When May Improvement Be Expected? 


By WRENN BROS. & CO. 


HAT business of all kinds, and es- 
pecially financial business, is 
greatly depressed, needs no dem- 

onstration; and no doubt the current 
feeling of pessimism in both commer- 
cial and financial circles is largely war- 
ranted by the conditions which now 
exist. However, we are quite too prone 
to regard existing conditions, whatever 
they may be, as permanent. When a 
boom is on, we forget that a depression 
is ever coming; and when it comes, we 
forget that boom times are ever to 
return. 

It would be hazardous indeed to 
venture the prophesy that the present 
business depression is ended or even 
that it will end within the next few 
months; but that we are somewhere 
near the end of a period of general reac- 
tion in business—a period which began 
in 1907—is evident. Thus far, trade 
has developed along precisely the same 
lines, and it has shown approximately 
the same sequence of development as 
during similar experiences in the past. 
This sequence has generally consisted 
of: First, a financial panic; second, a 
rapid but unsound recovery,, during 
which expenditures and capitalization 
increased quite out of proportion to 
earnings; and third, a commercial col- 
lapse in which there occurred thorough 
liquidation, especially in securities, real 
estate and other forms of wealth. 

Such a commercial collapse in the 
past has usually been quite severe; but 
our commercial and financial institu- 
tions are now so much stronger than 
they were even a decade ago that a col- 
lapse of the drastic kind, such as oc- 


curred in 1892-1894, or in 1875-1877, is 
quite improbable. Indeed, it seems 
possible that in place of the drastic 
commercial liquidation of the past, we 
may suffer nothing worse this time 
than gradual liquidation, such as has 
been in progress since January, 1910. 

Of course, even in that event, the 
reduction of indebtedness and the sell- 
ing necessary to accomplish this must 
be expected to gain momentum as it 
proceeds. Any extensive liquidation 
always finishes with a rush. 

However, the point which it is de- 
sired to emphasize is not the necessity 
of further liquidation, but rather the 
probability that good times are not so 
far away as supposed. We have al- 
ready passed through most of the steps 
or stages of the current business de- 
pression. We have had the financial 
panic of 1907; the rapid and unsound 
recovery of 1908-1909; and we have 
also, since August, 1909, experienced 
two years of commercial reaction. 

It should be observed that such peri- 
ods of commercial depression consti- 
tute the last stage within any larger 
period of general depression in busi- 
ness. In the seventies, the financial 
panic took place in 1872-1873, the rapid 
and unsound recovery in 1873-1875, and 
the commercial depression in 1875- 
1878. Likewise, in the nineties, the 
financial panic occurred in 1890, the 
rapid recovery in 1891 and 1892, and 
the commercial collapse in 1892-1894. 

The fact that we have nearly com- 
pleted the round of troubles to which 
the business world is subject after the 
period of inflation would not be so en 
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couraging were not the evidence so 
strong that this round of troubles is 
not likely to be lengthened in number, 
and that its completion invariably 
serves, and should serve, to prepare 
for another era of increasing prosperity. 
After a financial panic has taken all 
the inflation out of securities, and com- 
pelled such a curtailment of bank loans 
as to put our banks in a position to 
finance another boom in general trade 
—it is the function of a commercial de- 
pression to so reduce the capitalization 
of our industries, and the prices of real 
estate, plants, factories, etc., that the 
interest and depreciation on _ these 
forms of property will not thereafter 
too greatly exhaust net earnings. It 
is its office also to so reduce aggregate 
wage payments, and to so humble labor 
that corporation and firm incomes can 
expand somewhat without having this 
expansion offset by increased wages. 
In a word, it is the function of com- 
mercial depression to reduce expenses 
of all kinds to a point where satisfac- 
tory net earnings are possible; and 
with our banks in a strong position, and 
securities liquidated, there is appar- 
ently nothing in the world to prevent 
another boom as soon as this so-called 
“commercial collapse” is over. Our 
opinion is that it is only a matter of 
time, and not a very long time, when 
the United States will enter upon such 
a boom. ; 
Just how long it takes to complete 
the commercial stage or portion of a 
general depression, it is impossible to 
say, notwithstanding that the time re- 
quired in both the seventies and the 
nineties was almost exactly three years 
—the periods being from 1875 to 1878, 
and from 1892 to 1895. If it were defi- 
nitely known that three years would 
complete the period, we could now be 
sure that after only one more year of 
poor business, a definite turn for the 
better would come. All that we can 
be reasonably sure of, however, is that 
we are in the latter part of the last 
stage of the business depression which 
began in 1907. 
Without further attempts, therefore, 
to answer this question, let us observe 
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what usually happens after the end of 
the commercial stage of a general de- 
pression. That stage or period in the 
seventies ended in 1878,when New York 
Stock Exchange transactions amounted 
to only 39,875,593 shares, and the traffic 
of all railroads in the United States 
consisted of only about 208,353,240 
tons. In 1879, however, Stock Ex- 
change transactions nearly doubled; 
and in 1881 they amounted to 114,511,- 
248 shares, and showed a still further 
increase the following year. Railroad 
tonnage in 1881 amounted to more 
than 340,000,000 tons, and continued 
increasing. 

The experience of the nineties was 
decidedly similar. The commercial de- 
pression should have ended in 1894, but 
was abnormally carried through 1896 
by the free silver agitation and the con- 
sequent monetary difficulties. In the 
latter year, New York Stock Exchange 
transactions were only 54,654,096 
shares, but as trade recovered, the ex- 
pansion was tremendous. In _ 1897, 
transactions amounted in millions of 
shares, to 77; in 1898, 112; in 1899, to 
176, and in 1901, to 266. The gains in 
railroad traffic were similar; and so 
rapid was the expansion of industrial 
business that our imports of manufac- 
tures and crude material for further use 
in manufacturing, increased from $268,- 
000,000 for the year ended June 30, 
1898, to $410,000,000 in 1900, and 
$526,000,000 in 1903. 

For reasons which it is not necessary 
here to discuss, we concede that fur- 
ther liquidation is necessary to com- 
plete the foundation for a real boom in 
general business; but we venture the 
opinion that such a boom in both trade 
and finance will begin within a year 
or two, and that when it occurs, there 
will be real enthusiasm in Wall Streect 
and renewed public interest in the mar- 
ket. Speculation has been “killed” 
many times before by government in- 
terference, trade depressions, and so 
on ; but it has always come to life again 
as soon as the business situation be- 
came thoroughly sound, and we see 
no reason to doubt that it will do 
so again. 











Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “Studies in Tape Reading ”’ 


XXIII —Trading on Initial Activity 


OME very good illustrations of 
this subject are to be found in 
the Dow-Jones averages of rail- 

road stocks covering the period from 
February 20, 1911, to date (Aug. 10, 
1911), as follows: 


123 123 123 
122 122 122 122 
121 121 
120 120 
119 119 119 
118 118 118 118 118 
117 117 117 117 117 
116 116 
115 
114 
113 


The rise from 113 to 119 culminated 
on February 20, after which prices de- 
clined to 116, went up to 118 and back 
to 117. This resulted in four 117’s in 
a horizontal line, and constituted what 
I have previously referred to as a 
“sharpening process.” That is, the 
market had come to a sort of balance, 
and was waiting for some new influ- 
ence to start it in either an upward or 
downward direction. 

After making 117 the fourth time, 
the averages rose to 118, completing a 
line of four of that figure. About this 
time the initial activity began, and as 
this activity was on the bull side of the 
market, a strong bullish indication was 
given. 

The rise continued without a one point 
reaction in the averages up to 123, 
which was touched on June 19. From 
that date until August 1 the averages 
swung back and forth between 122 and 
123, forming the same kind of horizon- 
tal lines on these figures as at the lower 
level. In the latter case, however, the 
working out of this rut to 121 was a 
bearish signal, and on the decline which 


was recorded during that week, stocks 
like Union Pacific and Reading broke 
several points in a couple of days. 

The real danger to the out-of-town 
trader, unable to watch the tape, came 
in the figure 121. There prices broke 
out of their rut on the down side. If 
one had sold on the morning after this 
121 figure was recorded, he could have 
obtained 186% for Union Pacific and 
156% for Reading. The low prices on 
the downward movement up to date 
have been Union Pacific 175%, and 
Reading 14654. 

As already explained, when the mar- 
ket comes to a standstill the buying 
and selling forces show themselves to 
be about equalized. Declining mar- 
kets are the result of supply in excess 
of demand, and advancing markets are 
those in which demand exceeds supply. 
So, when from some incentive or other 
holders of stocks offer quantities be- 
yond the absorptive power of the mar- 
ket, a decline ensues until demand 
overcomes supply at some point or 
other. This may be five, ten or thirty 
points from the level where the move- 
ment started. This same thing hap- 
pens in the small movements of the 
market, as shown in my “Studies in 
Tape Reading,” but to trade in this 
way requires close watching by some 
one who is able to sit over the ticker 
or watch the quotation board all day 
long. 

The market situation at the present 
time appears to be that several large 
operators who acquired a line of long 
stocks during the bear market of 1910 
desired to produce the kind of a bull 
market on which they could liquidate. 
For some reason or other stocks did 
not appear inviting to the speculative 
public, one of these reasons perhaps 
being the intense dullness which has 
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prevailed so far during 1911. Dull 
markets do not permit active specula- 
tion, and if there is one thing the pub- 
lic demands, it is activity. 

About the first of August experts be- 
gan to predict a serious shrinkage in the 
value of corn, hay, oats and other crops, 


this shortage being estimated at 
$750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. As 
last year’s crops were valued at 


something like $9,000,000,000, one can 
readily figure that such a shrinkage 
greatly reduces the purchasing power 
of the public and points toward a re- 
duction in general business activity. 
Whether these estimates prove cor- 
rect or not cannot be stated pending 
the final reports to be issued dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. But 
for the sake of argument, assuming 
that they are true, the large operators 
in the stock market evidently found 
themselves in a position where future 
commercial conditions will not make 
it possible for the public to accumulate 
sufficient money with which to pur- 
chase the insiders’ stocks. 

In all business or stock market trans- 
actions there must be buyers and sell- 
ers, and large insiders with lines of 
stocks running into the hundreds of 
thousands of shares, seeing no hope 
of creating a market ten or twenty 
points higher, evidently threw over 
large blocks of stock—either all or part 
of their lines. On the assumption that 
this is a fact, the insider’s reasoning 
probably is that “if they won’t buy 
Union at 190 they'll buy it on the 
way down to 170.” And if the in- 


siders are successful in selling their 
stocks at within ten or fifteen points 
of the recent highs, they may take 
them back at twenty or thirty points 
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lower. Thus they will have accom- 
plished a market turn. This may not 
yield quite so many millions as would 
have been the case had their bull cam- 
paign been successful, but as H. H. 
Roger’s experience of 1907 proved, 
even the insiders go wrong sometimes 
—they do not realize all their expected 
profits, and they are frequently 
obliged to take losses. 

I have gone into these details in 
order to show what produces this ini- 
tial activity. Looking at the Dow- 
Jones figure chart it would appear that 
stocks were marked up to the 123 level 
and held there for several weeks, with 
insiders craning their necks toward 
various quarters of the financial hori- 
zon, hoping to catch a glimpse of pos- 
sible buyers. Then, like the ground- 
hog who sees his shadow and retreats 
to his lair, these insiders suddenly 
turned and sold their stocks as fast as 
the market would take them. Any- 
one watching the Dow-Jones averages 
or similar trend charts would have de- 
tected this waiting attitude on the 
part of the insiders, as well as the 
point where they scented danger 
and started to reverse their position. 
This was on the date the chart showed 
121. 

In addition to the tape on which the 
primary initial activity must appear 
before it is registered on any sort of 
chart, the one point figure chart forms 
another very good indication. This 
has been referred to in some of the 
earlier chapters. To enable one to 
watch closely the period of time during 
which the activity at certain levels 
prevails, it is well to note on the charts 
the dates upon which certain prices or 
levels were reached. 


























Are Corners Possible Now? 


The Events of Past Corners Compared With the Possibilities Under 
Present Conditions. 


LL discussions of the stock mar- 
A ket in this magazine assume 
that the market is a two-sided 
proposition—that it is just as easy and 
just as legitimate to sell stocks short 
and buy them back later on as it is to 
buy them first and sell out later on. 
Yet it is undoubtedly the fact that 
nine-tenths of the public participation 
in the market is on the long side. One 
reason for this is that the public has 
never got rid of a sort of unreasoning 
fear of the short side. 

In view of the fact that there has 
been nothing approaching a corner on 
the New York Stock Exchange since 
the disastrous accident in Northern 
Pacific in May, 1901, over a decade ago, 
it is surprising how the spectre of a pos- 
sible corner haunts the imagination of 
the inexperienced trader. 

There is something peculiarly terrify- 
ing in the thought that, after you have 
sold stocks that you must later buy 
back at some price or other, higher or 
lower, in order to make good your de- 
livery, some person or persons may cre- 
ate a condition under which you cannot 
buy the stocks at any price. You re- 
member that Northern Pacific touched 
$1,000 a share—and that corner was un- 
intentional. If it had been intentional 
and deliberate, what was to prevent the 
stock from selling at $10,000, or any 
other figure? The very idea is demoral- 
izing. 

“There is a bottom but no top,” said 
a trader when asked why he never op- 
erated on the short side. A great num- 
ber of speculators have this same feel- 
ing. If you buy Steel common at 80 
and it goes down to 40, you know that 
it has only 40 more points to go. You 
can see the bottom, and you can figure 
out what it will cost you to carry the 
stock down to zero. But if you sold 
short at 80 and the stock goes up to 





100, you fail to locate any zero, or any- 
thing like one, at the top. There is a 
limitless realm of ether through which 
the price of that stock might be imag- 
ined as climbing. You cover and take 
your loss, and perhaps write a letter to 
your representative at Albany urging 
the passage of the bill prohibiting short 
sales. 

An examination of the conditions un- 
der which past corners have occurred 
will show that they were due to condi- 
tions that have long since passed away, 
and may thus help to lay this troublesome 
bogey of a possible corner. 

The first corner recorded in Wall 
street annals was in 1835, when Jacob 
Little cornered Morris Canal. There 
was, of course, only a little of this stock, 
and as it was a favorite speculation in 
its day, a considerable short interest 
sprang up. Then a pool was formed to 
protect the price, and the pool bought up 
all the stock and locked it in a trunk. 
The price advanced from 8 to 185. When 
the bears were called upon to settle they 
accused the pool of conspiracy, and the 
dispute was referred to the Board of 
Brokers, which accepted the conspiracy 
theory and decided in favor of the 
shorts. 

The first really important corner was 
that engineered by Coinmodore Vander- 
bilt in Harlem stock in 1863. Henry 
Clews, in “Fifty Years in Wall Street,” 
which contains many interesting anec- 
dotes of early times in the Street, says 
that the Commodore was first invited to 
go into Harlem in 1833, but had refused, 
saying, “I’m a steamboat man, a com- 
petitor of these steam contrivances that 
you tell us will run on dry land. Go 
ahead. I wish you well, but I shall never 
have anything to do with ’em.” In 1863, 


however, things looked different. Harlem 
had sold as low as $3 a share, and Van- 
He 


derbilt bought at about $8 or $9. 
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put money into improvements and the 
stock rose to 50. 

Then the City Council passed an ordi- 
nance authorizing Harlem to build a 
street railroad down Broadway to the 
Battery. Harlem advanced to 75, and 
the aldermen began to sell it short. Their 
plan was to sell all the market would 
take and then repeal the ordinance. Dan- 
iel Drew was in this bear combination, 
’ and likely enough invented the scheme. 
The Commodore calmly bought all the 
Harlem anybody wanted to sell. There 
were only 110,000 shares of actual stock 
in existence. The ordinance was duly 
repealed and an injunction was secured 
prohibiting the laying of rails on Broad- 
way. Harlem fell only three points. 
The puzzled shorts began to buy, but 
found nothing for sale. They were 
obliged to settle at 179, and Vanderbilt 
was reputed to have made some five or 
six millions by his coup. 

Wall Street news did not then circu- 
late among the general public as freely as 
it does now, and to this fact must be as- 
cribed the attempt of State legislators 
the following year to carry through an 
operation similar to that which had re- 
sulted so disastrously for the City Coun- 
cil. Vanderbilt had got control of the 
Hudson River Railroad and wanted to 
combine it with the Harlem. He went 
up to Albany, and with the aid of his 
lobbyists, got votes enough to pass the 
bill, and the promise of the governor to 
sign it. Harlem went up to 150. The 
bill was defeated, and Harlem dropped 
to 90, with numerous legislators and 
others selling short at various prices on 
the way down. 

Vanderbilt sent for John Tobin, who 
had formerly been a gate-keeper at the 
Staten Island ferry house, but had made 
a million or so in speculation. They got 
together $5,000,000 from various 
sources and planned to corner Harlem 
again. They kept buying until they had 
bought, either in cash stock or 30 and 
60-day options (then the medium for 
short selling instead of the daily delivery 
method now in use) about 27,000 shares 
more than there were in existence. 


Shorts were permitted to settle at vari- 
ous prices, some paying as high as 285. 
Drew, who was again concerned in the 
deal, was let off for one million, so it was 
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reported. The corner was bigger and 
more disastrous than the previous one, 
and many individuals and firms were 
ruined. Nearly every one had believed 
that the Commodore was down and out 
this time, so that there had been a gen- 
eral rush to sell Harlem short. 

About this time Vanderbilt also ran a 
corner in Hudson River stock. This be- 
gan with a bear raid, so that the Commo- 
dore, who was supporting the market, 
found he had bought about all the Hud- 
son stock there was. He then asked a 
number of the leading bear houses to 
“turn” the stock, by giving him 30 or 
60 day options in exchange for cash 
stock. This was a ruse, intended to lead 
the bears to believe that he was out of 
money, so that he could not carry the 
cash stock. It worked. When the bears 
got the cash stock back by this process 
of “turning,” they sold it again in the 
market, and the wily Commodore bought 
it. The price rose from 112 to 180 be- 
fore the shorts were permitted to cover. 
About 50,000 shares were involved in 
this corner—not more than half the ordi- 
nary day-to-day line of some of the big 
room traders now, in a fairly active mar- 
ket. 

A number of partial corners were run 
in Erie during the confused and exciting 
times of the Civil War. In 1866 an at- 
tempt was made to corner Daniel Drew, 
who was short a big line of Erie, but by 
means of 28,000 shares of unissued stock 
and by exchanging convertible bonds for 
stock, he was able to throw on the market 
a total of 58,000 shares and break the 
corner. Again in 1868 Gould and Fisk 
attempted to corner Drew, who was an 
incurable bear. The stock was put up 
from 38 to 62, but Drew afterwards suc- 
ceeded in covering around 47. 

In 1865 Prairie du Chien was cor- 
nered and run up from 40 to 225. 
Shorts were compelled to settle at prices 
ranging from 110 to 210. In 1868 an at- 
tempted corner in Rock Island was 
broken by the company throwing 49,000 
shares on the market. There was an un- 
successful attempt to corner Erie in 1872. 

In November, 1872, occurred a genu- 
ine corner in Northwestern. The price 
was advanced from 80 to 230. The deal 
was run by Jay Gould in company with 
others. It resulted very profitably for 
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the clique. Another partial corner in the 
same stock took place in February, 1873. 

The last of the genuine corners on,the 
Stock Exchange was in September, 1881, 
in Hannibal & St. Joseph stock. It was 
run by John Duff, of Boston. The short 
account was small—not more‘than 1,200 
shares, it was said—but the price was run 
up to 350. The result was disastrous to 
Mr. Duff, as the short interest was not 
large enough to pay for the quantity of 
stock he was obliged to take at high 
prices on the way up. 

In March, 1884, S. V. White managed 
a pool which ran the price of Lackawanna 
up to 13914—not very high, according to 
present standards—after which the stock 
fell to 86. This manipulation, however, 
could scarcely be called a corner. 

The events of May, 1901, are so recent 
as hardly to require retelling. The con- 
test for control of Northern Pacific be- 
tween the Hill and Harriman groups re- 
sulted in the accidental squeezing of a 
short interest, a considerable part of 
which was against stocks bought in Eu- 
rope and due to arrive on early steamers. 
The public suffered severely; not in 
Northern Pacific, but from the demorali- 
zation which resulted in the general mar- 
ket, speculation being at the time greatly 
over-extended. Shorts were permitted to 
cover at 150—not an unreasonable price, 
in the light of subsequent events. 

In reading the stories of Civil War 
corners one is struck by two great differ- 
ences between conditions then and now: 
First, the small scale on which corporate 
enterprises were run at that date. Cor- 
nering Hudson River or Rock Island then 
was a very different thing from attempt- 
ing to corner New York Central or the 
Rock Island Company today. The rail- 
roads of that day were short lines, having 
single tracks, wooden bridges, cheap and 
fragile roadbeds, with only a few cars 
and locomotives, each of which cost 
but a trifle compared with modern roll- 
ing stock. 

The amount of stock issued was, as a 
rule, proportionally small, in comparison 
with stock issues of today. Erie, under 
the manipulations of Gould and Fisk, 
floated a quantity of stock which has been 
a burden ever since—and it is noticeable, 
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by the way, that Erie was never success- 
fully cornered. The railroad business of 
that day was, in fact, on a pigmy scale, 
and no such command of capital was 
needed to run a corner as would be re- 
quired now. 

The second point which strikes the 
reader is the complete lack of control 
then exercised over Stock Exchange 
speculation either by law, by banking in- 
terests or by public sentiment. The his- 
tory of deals on the New York Stock 
Exchange at that date sounds more like 
the adventures of George Graham Rice 
or the tales told of old-time Neva:ia faro 
banks than it does like a story of civilized 
New York. Those two merry pirates, 
Gould and Fisk, would land behind the 
bars in short order if they were to come 
to life and attempt to re-enact their ca- 
reer today. Daniel Drew would have to 
be a confidence man if he were alive now 
—he would not be tolerated in respectable 
financial circles. 

Even since 1901 there have been great 
changes. Otto Kahn says that the era 
which could produce a Harriman is over. 
The government is today exercising 
much closer control over corporate af- 
fairs than ten years ago. And the in- 
creased concentration of banking inter- 
ests would operate to prevent any such 
disastrous accident as that of 1901. 

If you or I, or any other great capital- 
ist, were to attempt to corner Reading, 
for example, we would stand about as 
much show as a snowflake in Honolulu. 
The capital stock of Reading has a mar- 
ket value of some $220,000,000 at cur- 
rent prices. There are only a few men 
in the world who have money enough to 
finance such a corner as that, and they 
have too much sense—that’s the reason 
they have the money. Any other would- 
be cornerer would have to get his money 
mostly from the banks, and it is safe to 
say that there is no bank in the world 
today which could and would be a party 
to such an effort. 

The simple fact is that the days of cor- 
ners on the Stock Exchange are over. 
We have become too civilized for such 
tricky and high-handed methods to be 
countenanced among us. The New York 
Stock Exchange has seen its last corner. 








Practical Stock Market Lessons 


By Dr. A. L. Bower 
IlI—Analysis of May, June and July Markets 


(Continued from the June TicKeEr.) 


O* May 3, Union Pacific seemed 


to overreach itself by climbing 

to 179%. The advance had 
gone further than was warranted by 
immediate market conditions. A bro- 
ker reported that the market was very 
“thin.” He stated that he had an order 
to stop 400 shares of Union Pacific 
three-eighths under the market, and he 
found that the specialist in Union Pacific 
had no buying order at that price. 
Such conditions are unusual in the 
active stocks. Reading and Union Pa- 
cific showed the “spreading” on the 34d, 
which suggested a reaction or possibly 
the end of the move. Commission 
houses advised their clients to buy 
stocks on the 3d, and this buying weak- 
ened the technical position for a time. 

In the week of May 1-6, Amalga- 
mated Copper made an early high 
point for the week, then reacted, mak- 
ing the low record for the week, and 
then closed above the opening price 
and above the average price for the 
week. I consider such a movement a 
bullish indication, and I have found 
that stocks usually rally after making 
the indication. Amalgamated Copper 
rallied to 71. This is shown on the 
Weekly Momentum Chart. (No. 1 on 
diagram herewith.) I have found that 
the most convenient scale for drawing 
the Weekly Momentum Chart is one- 
fourth inch in width for each week and 
one inch up or down for each point 
range. The opening prices are indicated 
by circles, and closing prices by half 
circles. 

A Momentum Chart is shown in THE 
TicKER MaGazINne, January, 1911, on 
page 113. Besides the features shown 
there, I show “bull days” with check 
marks above the columns, and “bear 
days” with check marks below the col- 
umns. The dots above the columns 


indicate that the high for the week 
came before the low, and the dots be- 
low the columns indicate that the low 
for the week came first. On the rise in 
December and January’ Reading 
showed several instances where the dot 
and check mark were at the same end of 
a column, and in every case the stock 
moved at least two points up if the dot 
and check mark were above the col- 
umn or down. I have seen failures in 
this “check dot” method since January, 
but not many. 

I have not been able to learn the 
“Momentum” method suggested by the 
architect in the number referred to, 
although I use a method which I call 
the “Composite” method. The latter 
may be used mentally, as Tape Readers 
probably use it, or it may be plotted on 
a chart. It does measure the momen- 
tum of the market in some degree. 

Stocks declined somewhat until May 
9. The trading on May 5, 6 and 8 was 
very peculiar. It showed that stocks 
were being accumulated and that they 
would rally. The daily “Momentum” 
Chart of Reading (Chart No. 2) shows 
one of these peculiarities. You will 
note that there are five columns with- 
out the check marks. None of those 
days could be classed as “bull” or 
“bear” days. I have never observed 
more than two or three such market 
days in succession. Usually each day's 
closing prices in stocks are above the 
opening prices and above the average 
prices or below the opening prices and 
below the average prices. 

On Chart No. 2 you will note that 
the “check dot” method indicated a de- 
cline on the 13th, but that the “spread- 
ing” on the 15th indicated an advance. 
The “check dot” method failed that 
time. 

The Three Point Figure Chart of 
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Union Pacific (Chart 4) showed large 
moves which sharpened down to the 
figures 176 and 175. The bottoms were 
raised from 166 to 168, then to 171 and 
174, and the stock showed sufficient 
preparation for a very large move up- 
wards. The move had gone to 179, 
which was not far enough to justify so 
much preparation. Therefore, a further 
advance was to be expected. 

My assistant plots a chart which 
shows the method described by Mr. 
Tubbs in “A Sign of Bull Moves,” on 
page 75 in the December, 1909, Ticker 
Macazine. Chart No. 3 shows this. 
The dotted line shows daily what the 
average range of ten rails was for the 
six previous market days. The solid 
line shows the daily range of ten rails. 
For many weeks before May 9, the six- 
day average range had fluctuated be- 
tween 40% and 80% of one point. Here 
then was the “Sign of a Bull Move” if 
stocks were scarce. The transactions 
showed that stocks were scarce and 
therefore they advanced. 

The Supreme Court Decision in the 
Standard Oil Case was handed down on 
May 15. Stocks opened up and ad- 
vanced on large transactions for a few 
days, and the trading showed bullish 
tendencies until the 20th. Then Steel 
made its top of 813, and the list began 
to look tired. One of the large traders 
sold 100,000 shares of Steel common 
and sailed for Europe. He had cleared 
half a million dollars, possibly more. It 
is sometimes well to go away and for- 
get the market for a few days when 
you have converted large paper profits 
into cash. 

On May 24, Reading again showed 
the “spreading” on the Trend Chart 
(Chart 5) and a few days later declined 
to 156% after the American Tobacco 
decision was announced. A quick rally 
occurred, and some _ stocks again 
touched or exceeded their former tops. 
The bull stock Union Pacific made tops 
of 188, 190% and 192% afterwards. 
From May 22 to July 20 stocks ap- 
peared to be distributed on balance 
most of the time. The newspapers ad- 


mitted that large operators were selling 
stocks and the transactions showed it. 
A few stocks declined five points and 
others less, but declines were slow and 
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rallies were quick. Such manipulative 
tactics always suggest that stocks are 
being distributed. 

On June 3, 5 and 6 leading stocks 
showed the same conditions as on 
March 15-17 and March 22-25, 1911 
(described in Lesson No. 2). There 
were several days of small daily range 
with lowering tops and bottoms. A 
quick rally followed which made tem- 
porary tops for the movement. Chart 
No. 6 of Union Pacific shows this. 
From these tops, stocks declined from 
three to five points. 

On June 15 Steel became the leader 
temporarily and advanced to 80, but 
the movement lacked “snap” and suf- 
ficient long stock was met to end the 
movement there. No strong definite 
market indications were shown by the 
transactions in the first three weeks of 
June. The manipulative plan seemed 
to be the advancing of stocks quickly 
and then distributing them on a slow 
decline. On June 19, the Two Point 
Figure Chart of Reading (from quar- 
ters) suggested a halt in the up-trend. 
It is shown on Chart 8. The lower 
oblique line of bottoms had been broken 
through. Some further declines re- 
sulted. 

On June 24 the Union Pacific and 


‘Southern Pacific Merger Decision was 


announced, and as it was Saturday and 
most traders were away from the mar- 
ket and could not be reached, a great 
demonstration in Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific was made. They 
were advanced rapidly throughout the 
two-hour session, and opened higher, 
with wide openings, on Monday morn- 
ing. The artificial character of the 
move was evident, and considerable 
stock was distributed and Union Pacific 
started on a five and a half point de- 
cline which ended on July 5. The Half 
Point Fractional Chart No. 10 shows 
the “building down” process in Union 
Pacific—first 190 repeated several 
times, then 189%, then 189 and then the 
decline to 185. Steel usually has the 
largest market volume, but around the 
first of July, Union Pacific contributed 
the largest volume of sales. 

During June and July it could be ob- 
served that rallies were quick and de- 
clines slow. Bear markets and periods 




















of distribution may usually be recog- 
nized by sharp, quick rallies and slow 
declines. 

The market had started downward, 
and would have continued to decline 
because of hot winds in the corn grow- 
ing States and general hot and dry 
weather if the weather had not become 
more favorable to growing crops about 
July 6. The market followed the 
weather and improved with it. Appar- 
ently the transactions did not show 
definite indications whereby the market 
of July 6 to July 31 could have been 
forecasted accurately. Various Figure 
Charts first showed a down trend, then 
an up trend, and later another down 
trend. 

During the greater part of June and 
July the transactions were indefinite 
and confusing in their indications. At 
such times traders should trade only 
moderately and limit their risks. 

Steel common did not get above 80% 
or below 77% in July. In such a mar- 
ket profits must be necessarily small 
and difficult to secure, and if traders 
pick only the best opportunities, they 
should avoid such markets. Markets 
repeat and if you have patience you can 
enter the market again soon and with 
reasonable assurance of fair profits with 
small risks. 

On July 14 the six-day average range 
of Ten Rails was 40% of one point, but 
at that time it was quite difficult to de- 
termine if stocks really were scarce or 
not. On July 18 traders expected 
Reading to break because of the filing 
of a Government suit for the purpose 
of segregating the coal mining and 
transportation interests of the Reading 
Company. Reading advanced instead. 
On the same day, the New York Sub- 
way “tangle” seemed to be on a fair 
way to settlement after a year’s nego- 
tiations. This helped sentiment, and 
the transactions began to show signs 
of accumulation of stocks. Previously 
the market seemed to be “pegged.” 
\fterwards the support was not so 
noticeable, but there seemed to be buy- 
ers on hand who took all stocks which 
were thrown over on recessions. Tape 
calculations apparently showed that 
54,000 shares of Steel were accumulated 
between 78% and 79% on July 18 and 
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19, and that 43,000 shares of Reading 
were accumulated between 157% and 
159% on July 25 and 26. In various 
ways the transactions showed that new 
influences were operating in the mar- 
ket, and apparently that new manipu- 
lators were operating for a rise in 
stocks. The ability and calibre of 
these manipulators could not be deter- 
mined. Neither could it be known 
whether they could accomplish their 
purpose or not. The transactions would 
show that later. At this time, the 
Weekly Trend Chart of Steel (Chart 
No. 7), which shows the weekly high, 
low and trend lines for more than half 
of June and all of July, showed a 
“spreading” at the top, which sug- 
gested a decline. This “spreading” oc- 
curred in the week of July 17 to 22. 

It is very important to use stop loss 
orders when you follow new manipu- 


‘lators in your operations. In case their 


plans fail, the stop loss order closes 
your trade with a nominal loss. 
In case they win out, you get your 
profits. The manipulation could be de- 
tected best in the trading in Reading, 
and the stock showed very good rally- 
ing power. Chart No. 9 shows the 
Trend of Reading in the latter part of 
July. On the last two days the daily 
range of Reading was only a half point. 
This was the signal for a decline, and it 
soon became evident that the manipu- 
lation had failed. Steel again regained 
the leadership in volume, and it led the 
decline. At this time the market stu- 
dent would naturally remember that 
stocks had been distributed from May 
22 to July 15, that during that period 
there were more bearish than bullish 
indications shown in the transactions, 
so that when the transactions showed ac- 
tual liquidation the tendency would be 
for stocks to decline a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Setween July 27 and August 1, Read- 
ing rallied to 160%, declined to 15854, 
rallied to 1597, declined to 158%, ral- 
lied to 15934, and declined to 15734. 
The stop order method described on 
page 244 of Tue Ticker MaGazine of 
October, 1910, indicated that Reading 
should have been sold at 1587, on stop 
and at 1583¢ on stop, because the tops 
lowered on each succeeding rally. 








What Mining Stocks Really Are 


By R. DEMILLE 


ET this right now. A mine is a 
hole in the ground, the peculiar- 
ity of which is that the more 

you take out the larger the hole grows. 

There is just so much ore contained 
in any sort of a mine—gold, silver, cop- 
per or zinc. The amount of this ore 
may be known or unknown. In the 
case of porphyry ores, the value can be 
measured and ascertained. In the case 
of vein mines, no one knows. Often the 
company’s own engineer doesn’t know 
how matters stand... 

A well posted Wall Street mining 


man said the other day in speaking of — 


a mining property, “It is not a dividend 
payer, but simply a distributing com- 
pany. It is now engaged in distribut- 
ing its assets, and they’re not going to 
last such a long while, either.” 

“Now, if I was going to buy Penn- 
sylvania at 124, I could lock it away 
and feel certain, if I didn’t see a news- 
paper for ten years, that the property 
would be paying its dividends. It must 
carry passengers and freight, and as 
the country grows its business must 
grow. A railroad is an artery of traffic. 
But in the case of some of these vein 
mines which are returning from ten to 
thirty-five per cent. on the investment, 
you never know to a certainty how long 
they will last.” 

Within recent months there have 
been serious declines in some of the 
Cobalt stocks. I say serious because 
when a stock is selling at 12 and 
shrinks to 8,—33% per cent. is knocked 
off its value. The reason for this is 
found in the fact that Cobalt mines do 
not contain deposits of silver which run 
to any depth. Their veins are practi- 
cally all on the surface, and it is simply 
a matter of when these surface deposits 
will become exhausted. Nippissing is one 
of these. Kerr Lake is another. Un- 


less new values are found at consider- 
able depth, all these Cobalts, which 
once sold at very high prices, will 
eventually become worked out. 


Goldfield Consolidated is one of the 
world’s greatest gold producers. This 
stock sells at $5.75 per share, and pays 
$2 per annum “dividends,” but in the 
light of clear reasoning these are not 
dividends at all. The company’s en- 
gineers claim that the mine still con- 
tains sufficient ore to warrant this divi- 
dend rate for another year or two; be- 
yond that they do not know, nor does 
anyone else. 

It makes me groan to hear people 
who have bought Goldfield at $6.50 a 
share talk about “getting out even,’ 
particularly after having received six 
or eight dollars in dividends on each 
share. These people “got out even” 
long ago, but they don’t know it. What 
they have is worth its market value if 
they care to cash it in now, or they 
can wait until it brings in future distri- 
butions. Let them congratulate them- 
selves that the property shows no im- 
mediate signs of being worked out, al- 
though this point may be reached sud- 
denly and disappoint a lot of late 
comers. 

Buying Goldfield is a good deal like 
going into the Franklin Syndicate 
which paid a 10 per cent. dividend 
every week. After the first ten weeks, 
participants were taking no chances. 
It was a gamble as to how long “520 
per cent. Miller” would last; the police 
finally made him quit. So if you buy 
Goldfield at $5.75, don’t howl at your 
broker if it never goes to $6. You are 
getting 35 per cent. on your money, and 
you can’t expect this to last indefinitely. 
Figure that your money is worth 5 per 
cent. and charge off the cost of your 
stock at the rate of 30 per cent. per 
annum. 

Goldfield is too big a proposition. 
perhaps, to go down all in a heap, se 
the chances are in your favor; but look 
at it as a straight gambling proposition, 
and if you’re a good sport, you won't 
be disappointed. 

An entirely different class of proper- 











WHAT MINING 
ties is found in the porphyries, like 
Utah, Chino, Ray Consolidated, Inspi- 
ration, and others of this class. Here 
the ore is of such character and forma- 
tion that drill holes can be put down at 
regular intervals and the ore measured 
up to a practical certainty. If this ore 
will yield a dollar per ton in profit, and 
there are 50,000,000 tons of it, the value 
of the mine is $50,000,000; and if it is 
capitalized at $5,000,000, the stock- 
holders may rest assured that sooner 
or later they will receive, in one form 
or another, something like ten times 
the par value of their stock. 

Utah Copper is the greatest copper 
mine in the world today. As a frontis- 
piece in this issue will be found a pho- 
tograph which shows a part of the 
Utah Copper mine. It is siniply a 
mountain of ore—a mountain which is 
gradually being removed by the steam 
shovel process. The ridges on the’sides 
of the mountain are what is known as 
benches, and the little black specks on 
these benches are steam shovels which 
scoop up the ore and dump it into wait- 
ing trains of cars. Utah is at present 
producing 85,000,000 pounds of copper 
her annum at a cost of 7.8c. per pound. 
This production can easily be increased 
to 150,000,000 pounds per annum. On 


13c. copper, Utah can earn on a produc- 
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tion of, say, 120,000,000 pounds, about 
$3.90 per share on its capital stock. 

But with all this tremendous mass of 
ore and the company’s enormous pro- 
duction, Utah does not in any sense 
differ from Goldfield Consolidated; it 
also is a company which is distributing 
its assets. There is this difference, 
however: Competent engineers esti- 
mate that the value of Utah’s ore re- 
serves is about $227,000,000, equal to 
$140 per share, and that the mine will 
last thirty years. 

In time, what has happened in a num- 
ber of the Cobalts, and what people fear 
in Goldfield, will happen in Utah. It 
may be after you and | are gone, but no 
matter how large the property, it will 
eventually be worked out, and there 
will be no more assets for distribution. 
As I said in the beginning, mining 
stocks are not dividend payers, they are 
distributing companies. 

Don’t buy mining stocks with any 
other idea. Don’t figure what you get 
as “dividends”; instead, calculate how 
much the property can pay you out of 
its known resources. Estimate, on this 
basis, whether your stock is cheap or 
dear. Then you will never find your- 
self mixed in with the vast army of 
mining stock buyers whose collection 
of beautifully engraved certificates are 
vari-colored but valueless. 





Comments on the Bargain Indicator. 


N its present extended form no comment 
is usually required on the Bargain In- 
dicator, as the figures speak for them- 
selves. This month, however, we in- 

clude a number of reports showing the 
earnings of important railways for 1911. All 
of these except Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burg are preliminary figures only, and may 
be subject to some slight changes when the 
full annual reports are published. 

The most noticeable feature of these new 
figures is that earnings for 1911 have not 
shrunk anywhere near as much as would 
have been expected after the lugubrious 
wails of railroad officials. Colorado & 
Southern common earned 2% less than for 
1910, but more than in any one of the pre- 
ceding four years; Union Pacific earnings 
fell about 2\%4%, but are still 6.60 more than 
dividend requirements; Norfolk & Western 
results were exceeded only by 1910; South- 
ern Pacific held well up to the average— 


the 1910 earnings having been abnormally 
swelled by an extra dividend on Wells- 
Fargo; and Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
returns are the best for four years. Among 
this class of stocks, Baltimore & Ohio has 
suffered more than any of the others that 
have so far reported. 

St. Louis Southwestern presumably shows 
the results of increasing population in its 
territory. The preferred is now earning 
more than dividend requirements, and 1.4% 
is left over for the common. Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas had the largest earnings for 
four years, probably for the same reason. 
Ontario & Western shows little change. 

In some cases the figures in this table dif- 
fer from some other compilations. On Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburg, for example, 
the preferred and common share equally 
above 6%, and we figure the common on 
this basis. Most financial publications credit 
the common with everything above the 6% 
to which the preferred is regularly entitled. 
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Comparative Earning 


NOTE—The minus sign (—) before figures below indicates a DEFICIT for the year equal to the per ceo 
ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earnings invested in improvement of the property incre: 


be judged by its position in the table only. 

















Earnings for successive years as given should be carefype 





Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
Present ending on any date during last fisc. 
div Cc A ——, Present yr. on 
rate. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. price. pres. pce. 
Hocking Valley com...........--+++ 4 9.9 11.2 6.0 8.3 18.2 iedlias 130 14.0 
Lehigh Valley com............+-+++- 10 18.2 20.0 19.2 15.4 23.07 o ese 166 13.87 
Chesapeake ie higeeg sence’ 5 7.3 5.4 4.4 6.4 10.0 sede 75 13.3 
Louisville & Nashville............... 7 10.6 10.7 7.5 14.3 17.3 + pa 144 12.0 
a St. P. & S.S. M.com.. 7 11.7 9.6 8.4 8.8 15.7 Gam 137 11.4 
POORER GEER. cc cccccccesecccccccecs 6 13.9 13.0 12.7 13.2 16.1 bec 146 11.0 
Colorado “t P hemshant M, inedseva¥e 2 3.5 4.5 4.8 4.9 7.3 5.2 50 10.4 
Twin City Rapid Trans. com......... 6 8.1 8.2 8.3 9.9 10.9 eeve 106 10.3 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R............ 6 10.8 6.3 5.6 9.4 12.0 nee 123 9.8 
ED GE, cbecccdeccceccccccesecece 0 2.2 3.0 —3.7 0.3 2.9 or 30 9.7 
BE, NED. GOUR. i cccceccccocccoce 10 14.2 16.5 16.2 19.1 19.2 16.6 173 9.6 
Norfolk & Western com............. 5 9.7 9.0 7.1 8.7 11.6 9.5 104 9.1 
OS ES eer rrr ee 6 14.8 15.0 7.7 12.1 8.9 cite 106 8.4 
Southern Pacific com............+.++ 6 8.1 12.5 7.4 10.2 13.0 9.4 115 8.2 
Southern peasey Si cnd.ehenshadss 0 19 —06 —2.2 0.5 2.3 oe 29 7.9 
EEL 4 ce040.9996000600000.0 0 8.1 9.9 3.7 1.3 3.3 42 7.8 
TRO. ewcckcensecee 6 11.7 10.7 9.0 11.0 9.3 121 7.7 
+ New Haven & Hartford....... 8 12.2 9.2 5.4 7.4 10.3t 134 7.7t 
Delaware & Hudson..........ss+e++s 9 12.6 15.2 12.4 12.2 12.5 166 7.5 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit............. 5 4.8 4.8 4.1 4.2 5.6 76 7.4 
Northern Pacific com. ............+-. 7 14.5 15.1 12.8 10.7 9.0 121 7.4 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsb. com..... 5 8.6 8.7 6.2 6.3 7.3 114 7.0 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul com........ 7 12.3 10.5 9.5 7.2 8.0 116 6.9 
Kansas City Southern com........... 0 0.3 5.4 2.6 3.4 2.2 32 6.9 
ee SO = ae 7 13.0 11.8 7.1 8.3 8.5 126 6.8 
i i ies cnn coeeéhee eens 10 14.1 13.7 10.6 8.6 16.0 one 239 6.7 
Baltimore & Ohio com.............. 6 12.6 9.9 5.1 7.1 8.9 6.7 102 6.6 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 20 22.2 38.5 40.8 52.8 35.4 bien 540 6.5 
Pittsburg, C.. C. & Se. L. com......- 5 8.6 8.8 7.2 9.8 6.1 aie 94 6.5 
Ee EE GAN 6 d6kcc di ccovcccte 5 4.6 6.2 5.1 7.7 6.4 ‘ie 104 6.1 
Mo., Kansas & Texas com........... 0 1.8 5.0 0.4 0.7 0.8 2.0 33 6.0 
Chicago & Alton com............... 0* 1.0 5.2 2.5 4.2 1.4 os 25 5.6" 
Chicago & Northwestern com........ 7 14.8 12.7 11.2 11.4 7.7 ik 142 5.4 
{hinge DT MMictetietseseagsieete 7 siete ames 8.4 7.4 7.1 on 139 5.1 
N, Sater & RES 2 2.0 2.8 2.6 2.3 2.3 2.0 40 5.0 
St. Live TET EE 0 —2.7 3.7 —4.2 2.5 —1.1 1:4 31 4.5 
i po denen nncca ovee sins ss 0 5.4 0.9 0.3 5 1.3 oe 31 4.2 
} naw oe a OR SE See 0 10.4 7.8 27 —2.4 1.9 46 4.1 
Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. com..... . 0 4.1 3.1 0.4 4.8 2.1 53 4.0 
Wisconsin Central com............-. 0 1.7 3.2 —0.6 0 2.5 69 3.6 
Rock Island Company ag. ithe mae eae 0 rear we wath alte 1.6 53 3.0 
Chicago Gt. Western pref............ 0 as = 1.2 40 3.0 
Western Maryland com.............. 0 mie ‘08 _ a stbe 0.9 58 1.5 
Lake Erie & Western pref....... a 3.1 2.0 —2.0 0.8 —0.2 27 0 | 
SO A BON con sncnccencccce 0 42> 7.8 38 —4.1 —0.4 36 0 | 
Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, ‘but now receiving | 
either no dividend or less than said limit: | 
OS IE EE Ie 0 19.4 24.9 —22.1 6.4 24.3 40 60.7 
OE eae 0 10.4 12.3 —3.4 6.1 12.1 50 24.2 | 
Southern ilway pref 1 8.7 3.8 0.7 6.0 9.6 69 13.9 } 
St. Louis & San F. second pref...... 0 13.2 24.7 1.6 8.2 5.8 ease 42 13.8 
ee i nn Cacewe vesiee 4 2.8 7.9 1.6 2.9 4.1 6.1 68 8.9 
BB on Hee eee stock; on $60,502,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 15.4 per cent, 
5,000,000 stock; on $113,000,000 now outstanding, earnings would be 9.5 per cent, j 


a dae dividend passed at last meeting. 


——— 
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ggo0f Important Stocks 
ofon stock given. Additions and betterments are included in earnings given, wherever distinguishable from 
equity of the stockholders and therefore render the stock more valuable. The value of a stock cannot 
efylpexamined, with a view to stability and growth as well as amount. 
INDUSTRIALS, Etc. 
Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
Present ending on any date during last fisc. 
div. aN —————.. Present yr. on 
rate. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910 1911. price. pres. pe. 
Bethlehem Steel pref...........+..- 0 5.1 10.8 2.4 5.3 13.4 eece 61 22.0 
American Beet Sugar com........... 0 2.1 1.0 4.2 7.0 7.3 10.9 52 20.9 
American Agricultural Chem. com.... 0 4.1 6.2 6.1 7.5 10.4 eene 56 18.6 
Westinghouse Electric com.......... 0 oe ste oe onan 7.6 12.3 66 18.6 
Railway Steel Spring com........... 0 8.7 8.6 —1.3 5.3 6.0 nece 33 18.2 
Pressed Steel Car com..........-+++- 0 17.2 13.3 —5.8 7.7 5.5 32 17.2 
United States Steel com...........-. 5 14.4 15.7 4.0 10.5 12.3 74 16.6 
Allis-Chalmers pref. ..........e0++++ 0 —2.4 —2.7 4.2 0.7 BE 19 16.3 
Am. Steel Foundries .............+. 0 5.9 14.0 0.3 0.1 6.1 38 16.1 
American Linseed pref............-- 0 ae ae sisanse 5.8 4.5 cash 28 16.1 
Sears Roebuck com............++++- 7 6.6 8.5 4.5 18.4 20.5 apne 139 14.7 
American Car & Foundry com. . 2 4.5 20.1 23.8 2.6 6.6 7.1 51 13.9 
Colo. Fuel & Iron com........ ob, . 1.7 0.9 0.4 2.1 4.0* eons 29 13.8* 
U. S. Realty & Improvement......... 5 4.8 6.0 7.7 9.2 9.7 9.4 70 13.4 
International Harvester com......... 5 5.1 6.5 7.8 17.8 14.8 want 117 12.7 
American Cotton Oil com............ 5 3.8 8.7 3.2 10.4 6.8 vue 54 12.6 
General Chemical com............... 6 7.3 5.7 4.5 14.4 15.6 oe 129 12.1 
International Paper pref............. 2 8.9 7.2 7.3 2.7 4.5 5.3 48 11.0 
Generel TROGOEES ccccccccccsccecccces 8 11.7 11.6 10.2 7.4 16.7 eae 154 10.8 
Union Bag & Paper pref............- 4 7.3 7.0 7.4 6.2 5.4 5.5 55 10.0 
Republic bee PE Sas c0000d0 00 0 3.8 8.5 2.0 0.7 4.6 2.5 26 9.6 
Nat. Enamel & Stamping com........ 0 1.7 67 —2.1 1.1 1.7 » aay 18 9.4 
Corn PERERGS BOGE. cccccccccccesecs 5 7.2 8.5 8.2 6.9 7.0 * 77 9.1 
Am. Smelting & Refining com........ 4 10.6 12.8 7.0 7.7 7.1 6.3 71 8.9 
Pasties GREE GOB voccccoesesccsveces 6 10.1 10.3 5.7 5.3 8.8 oo 100 8.8 
OCU AEE cnceseccecvccveseses 5 3.2 4.7 4.8 6.0 6.2 71 8.7 
Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke........... 7 6.9 7.6 8.4 8.9 9.0 105 8.6 
DOE I ME banentcccnnceesex 3 5.3 6.0 5.8 6.2 4.3 51 8.4 
Petenn GE Bes cccccecccsssces 5 8.1 10.0 1.7 3.0 7.2 86 8.4 
American Can pref............seeee 5 5.1 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 83 8.2 
Am. Malt Corporation pref.......... 2 2.8 4.0 10.6 6.2 3.0 39 7.7 
American Woolen com.............. 0 3.5 —3.3 3.9 5.2 2.2 29 7.6 
WOE TD ccrennccccderecesese 3 5.9 5.0 1.7 5.8 5.7 75 7.6 
Utah Copper (par $10).............. 30 pom 5.9 23.3 29.5 34.6 $46 7.5 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph.......... 8 8.2 9.0 10.1 9.0 10.0 ones 135 7.4 
National Biscuit com................ 7 7.1 7.6 8.1 7.4 7.7 9.8 132 7.4 
PUNE ci cdetdesaedebadesscedeeces x 14.7 11.6 9.8 10.9 11.6 oben 158 7.3 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe pref............ 0 14.0 14.7 5.4 1.2 4.4 3.9 55 7.1 
Distillers’ Securities. ......200.ece00- 2 6.4 7.8 1.5 2.2 2.3 avec 33 7.0 
Tennessee Copper (par $25 6 16.5 16.0 6.5 6.8 8.9 sden $33 6.7 
Amalgamated Copper ...........++-- 2 5.9 9.2 4.3 2.4 3.9 3.9 62 6.3 
International Steam Pump com....... 0 bse~ 3.7 2.0 1.4 2.8 2.1 36 5.8 
United States Rubber com........... 0 4.1 4.4 0.2 4.0 7.8 2.2 38 5.8 
Va.-Carolina Chem, com............. 3 4.8 5.9 3.7 7.1 10.4 3.1 56 5.5 
j Consolidated Gas (N. Y.)........+... 6 sini 3.9 4.9 6.7 7.4 ine 138 5.4 
| SE. in nsnscnepepenace 0 5.3 9.9 4.9 6.6 2.0 i 45 4.4 
| Am. Locomotive com............++++ 0 17.7 18.1 11.1 3.1 1.3 pee 36 3.6 
Am. Sugar Refining com............ 7 eae 12.4 7.5 3.9 3.8 one 115 3.3 
ss ee eee 0 1.4 0.7 —2.1 —1.7 1.1 —1.0 29 0 
Central Leather Com... ....0.cesceess 0 0.4 0.4 1.3 6.3 2.1 eon 26 0 
Am. Hide & Leather pref............ 0 1.9 2.2 0.1 11.2 5.6 20 0 
' 
*Preferred is $1,200,000 in arrears; an amount equal to 3.5 per cent. on common for one year. 
{ 
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The Law of Particulars and Generals 


A Broad Scientific Principle Which May be Applied to Stocks 
By C. W. DUKE. 


N science and philosophy we have 
| an important principle known as 
the law of particulars and generals. 
It is a universal law. You cannot be 
anything or do anything, nor can any 
of the activities of life go on, except 
by and through this law. It is just 
as big and just as vital as the law of 
motion, the law of matter, or the law of 
space. 

This law is, in a word, that perfec- 
tion, in anything, must embody a just 
balance of particulars and _ generals, 
and that growth, development, con- 
struction, involve a progress from the 
general to the particular, from the sim- 
ple to the complex; while decay de- 
struction, retrogression mean a back- 
ward movement from the complex to 
the simple. 

At any moment there is a line of 
least resistance in the operation of this 
law. The plant sprouts, grows, flour- 
ishes, withers, decays. It turns the 
generals of elementary substances into 
the particulars of its own form—trans- 
mutes the simple combinations of air, 
water and soil into the highly complex 
cells of plant life. Then it dies, decays 
and disintegrates. In its early life the 
line of least resistance is from general 
to particular; in its decay, from par- 
ticular to general. So the line of least 
resistance of an ebb tide is to a flood, 
and that of a flood is too an ebb. 

But if this be true of all things, then 
it must be true of stocks. Is it a fact 
that all bull markets run from the sim- 
ple to the complex and that all bear 
markets run from the complex to the 
simple? I think so. The most favor- 


able condition for a bull market is when 
prices are on “bed rock,” and the most 
favorable condition for a bear market 
is when prices are at the top. But “bed 
rock” is simple, while conditions at the 
top are complex. 


Again, this is true of the factors 
which move the stocks. The most 
powerful factors to start a bull market 
with are the simple factors—crops, 
growing capital, sound business condi- 
tions, etc. But when a bull market is 
culminating the air is filled with flying 
rumors—in fact, it is hard to imagine 
more complex conditions than then 
exist. It is a part of this universal law 
that a bull movement runs from the 
simple to the complex, and a bear move- 
ment from the complex to the simple. 

Take a bull market. It has been ris- 
ing on the strength of simple and vital 
factors, like good crops, easy money, 
reviving business, political quiescence, 
etc. But eventually conditions become 
more and more complex. Where the 
sound investment stocks led at first, 
the whole board, “cats and dogs” and 
all, are now mingled in a complex 
scramble. Then it is that you hear of 
ingenious, complex and fanciful influ- 
ences—increasing or beginning divi- 
dends, cutting a melon; that Hawley or 
Morgan or Rockefeller is going to do 
or is doing something, buying heavily 
this or that, taking over this or that, 
entering this or that board of directors; 
that this or that road has just given a 
big order, or will build this or that new 
line. 

You cannot fail to notice, at this 
stage of the movement, the highly 
complex and particular character of 
these arguments. The old and wise 
trader, who has had his wits sharpened 
hy experience, runs when the bull mar- 
ket enters this complex belt. That is 
his danger signal; and he does not wait 
on the order of his going. 

This does not mean that among the 
general factors earlier in the bull mar- 
ket will not be scattered here and there 
various particulars—just as. unimpor- 
tant securities will be found active 




















DOES SPECULATION 


now and then among the solid 
leaders in the movement. But the 
main thing to remember is_ that 


all things, stocks included, during 
the period of constructive life, run 
from the simple to the complex, and 
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cannot possibly go any other way; and 
that all bear movements, like waning 
life or decay, run from the complex to 
the simple. This is the eternal law of 
particulars and generals, that no man 
or group of men can change or deflect. 


Does Speculation Steady the Market? 


[The July issue of The Ticker contained an article entitled “The Usefulness of the 
Stock Market to Society,” which was a more or less verbatim report of a conversation 
between the editor and a well-known student of political economy and finance. In 


this article the economist made the following statement: 


“There may be times when 


an active speculation will produce a great number of comparatively smal) changes in 
the price; but as a rule fluctuations are narrowed (by speculation).” 

A Wall Street writer who has occasionally contributed to The Ticker questioned 
the he statement, instancing the wide movements of speculative favorites like Union 
Pacific and Reading, and alleging that the case of Atlantic Coast Line, with which 


comparison was made in the above article, was exceptional. 


In the belief that his 


point of view represented a wide-spread public opinion, we referred the matter to the 


economist. His reply follows.] 


AM not surprised that exception 
has been taken to my statement 
that active speculation in a stock 

really lessens the fluctuations of the 
price, so far as the wide yearly move- 
ments are concerned. Doubtless very 
few would agree with that statement 
until after making a careful statistical 
study of the subject. 

Everyone's first impression is that 
active speculation in any stock or com- 
modity means wide swings in the price. 
This is probably true when weekly or 
monthly movements are considered. 
Speculators are able to mark prices up 
and down over a range of perhaps ten 
or more points, by concerted action, by 
the overdiscounting of important news 
announcements, or by adroit methods 
of attracting a public following. These 
smaller movements, however, are the 
waves, not the tide; and when the broad 
tidal swing is considered, an active 
speculation very noticeably lessens the 
relative difference between the highest 
and the lowest prices. 

As the subject seems to be one of 
some interest, I have gone into it more 
fully, and with the aid of the editor of 
Tue Ticker, have compiled the table 
which appears in this article. 


The object was to separate the com- 
mon stocks of twenty standard divi- 
dend-paying railroads into two groups, 
each group distributed so far as possi- 
ble over the whole country. In short, 
the two groups were intended to be as 
similar as possible in every way, ex- 
cept that the first group was to com- 
prise the ten more active stocks out of 
the twenty, and the second group the 
ten less active stocks. “Activity,” as 
here used, is measured by the relative 
volume of trade from day to day and the 
closeness of the market as shown by 
the customary spread between bid and 
offered prices. 

Of course it was impossible to se- 
lect two groups exactly similar in 
everything except activity. For exam- 
ple, the second group does not contain 
any of the roads in the Southwestern 
section of the country, as all the impor- 
tant stocks of the required character in 
that section have an active market. 
Again, St. Paul, Northwestern, North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern have 
all given rights to their stockholders, 
which rights were still included in the 
high prices of 1905-1906. This makes 
the fall from the high of 1905-1906 to 
the low of 1907-1908 appear greater for 
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Standard Dividend-Paying R. R. Stocks—Relatively Active. 

High, Low, High, Total Swing, Ratio of 

Down and Swing to 

1905-6 1907-8. 1909-11. Up. Low Price. 

ED | LiggN Pin acnses ce eee® 110% 66 125% 103% 157% 
OR ia nats Abiewaiad 125% 75% 122% 965% 128 
ss. oghcanadanktes du dell 1995% 93% 165% 177% 190 
anc uadb snucmenen 18414 116 1621¢ 1145 99 
BASE Heese eee 157% 85% 162% 148% 174 
eee 156% 89 147% 126 142 
rh ulvgackiacdtesesiees 103% 151% 92% 89 
EE a ee ee 164 70'4 1733¢ 1963 279 
ds 6 catia saan dwany 195% 100 219 21434 214 
i ihe ais 9714 63% 13914 110'4 174 

PY ee SP oe ka Fé cates 3% 153.8% 86.25 156.774 138.0% 164.6% 

Standard Dividend-Paying R. R. Stocks—Relatively Inactive. 

High, Low, High, Total Swing, Ratio of 

Down and Swing to 

1905-6, 1907-8. 1909-11. Up. Low Price. 

oS ee eee 170 58 143% 197% 341% 
ON SS ee 159 68 126 149 219 
8 eer 239% 144 323% 275% 191 
NT ee 249 126 198% 195% 155 
ae ol ot OS a ee 111 47% 92% 108% 228 
ere 240% 1235 200 193% 156 
4. SC Sere 369% 680 501 135 
a itivaagustess 135 62 140 151 244 
FS ee SS eer 164 60 152% 196% 327 
at aa ee ea 142 56 11834 14834 266 

EE Sins aces cna cea 217.054 111.4% 217.434 211.6% 226.2% 








those stocks than was really the case. 
We endeavored to equalize this mat- 
ter between the two groups by includ- 
ing St. Paul in the first and Northwest- 
ern in the second, and omitting the 
other two stocks. 
Paul rights were more valuable than 
those issued by Northwestern, the 
highest price of the former being 35% 
and of the latter 227%. 

When the two lists were completed 
I told Mr. Selden that I considered it 
distinctly unfavorable to my conten- 
tion, because at least five of the stocks 
in the first group were those of roads 
located in the newer and growing sec- 
tions of the country, while only two 
of those in the second group were so 
located. This was unfavorable to my 


case because the earnings of roads in 
relatively undeveloped sections always 
fluctuate more widely than those of 
roads in densely settled regions, and of 
course the value of the stock depends, 
ultimately, on the earnings. How- 


However, the St.. 


ever, we were unable to improve the 
table materially in this particular, and 
I was obliged to accept this handicap. 

We then computed for each stock 
the total swing from the high of 1905- 
1906 to the low of 1907-1908, and back 
again to the high of 1909-1911 (in the 
case of one stock a higher price was 
reached in 1911 than in 1910), and 
found the per cent of this total swing 
to the low price asa basis. By the time 
we had completed the first group, with 
such per cents as 279 per cent for Read- 
ing, 214 per cent. for Union Pacific, 
190 per cent. for St. Paul, etc., I began 
to think I had lost the case; but, much 
to my surprise, the lowest per cent. in 
the second group was 135 per cent. for 
Lackawanna—in spite of its range from 
369% to 680—and six out of the ten 
showed a per cent. of over 200. 

For the entire first group of ten 
active stocks, the average per cent. of 
the total swing to the lowest price 
turned out to be 164.6 per cent., and 
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the corresponding per cent. for the ten 
inactive stocks was 226.2 per cent. 
—that is, the fluctuations of the inac- 
tive stocks averaged about 37% per 
cent. greater than the fluctuations of 
the active stocks. 

To my mind, this is a proof of the 
statement made in my first conversa- 
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tion with the editor of THe Ticker. I 
should think, also, that the relative ac- 
tivity of the different stocks as shown 
in the table would form an interesting 
study for traders and investors who are 
trying to place their money to the best 
advantage in times of low prices.— 
EcoNOMIST. 


Practical Points 


By ROBERT E. HOWELL 


Movements both up and down are usually 
overdone. 

Events 
tendencies. 

Learn to be a good loser, but have your 
name in your hat. 

Trade on probabilities, but guard against 
the possibilities. 

Think for yourself. 
rely on a prophet. 

The financial automobile climbs the hill on 
low speed; it coasts down. 

A man can be bearish on stocks without be- 
ing bearish on the United States. 

Convertibility is worth many points. Buy 
the stocks which always have an active 
market. 

Break away occasionally from the ticker, 
the market letter and the newspaper—and 
think. 

When a rule of speculation becomes estab- 
lished beware of it—manipulators may play 
on it. 

A stock is not cheap because its yield is 
~ A high yield often indicates insta- 
nlity. 

In this country it is better to be always a 
bull than always a bear; but often it’s well 
to chew your cud, or to hibernate. 

Mid-summer dullness is frequently a myth 
in Wall Street. The summer of the financial 
year is more often in February and March. 

When a stock is cheap, buy it. When it is 
dear, sell it. Don’t try for the top or bot- 
tom, and for the sake of one point miss five. 

Regulate your stock market ambitions by 
your outside income. Earning power is the 
index to value. Put up bigger margins than 
asked for. 

Don’t be fooled by gossip. Opinion usually 
follows the tape—seldom precedes it. The mar- 
ket always anticipates. Anticipate with it. 

Provide yourself with the three P’s—purse, 
pluck and patience. Require of your broker 
the three C’s—conscience, conservatism and 
common sense. 

Don’t give discretionary orders. 


are only significant as showing 


Take a profit, but don’t 


They are 


unsatisfactory to all concerned. Ask advice, 
consider it well, and then act as you think 
best. 

Buy the good dividend-paying ‘stocks when 
they are low. Hold them for their investment 
yield if they go down; hold them for a spec- 
ulative profit if they go up. 

There is less pressure to sell at the top than 
ten points down from the top. There is less 
inclination to buy at the bottom than ten 
points up from the bottom. 

A patient waiter waits on no tipster. Watch 
your opportunities, then push your fortunes. 
Make hay while the sun shines, and rush prep- 
arations when it rains. 

Beware of shorting the worthless stocks. 
Do not forget that dust and straw and feath- 
ers, things with neither weight nor value in 
them, rise soonest and most easily. 

Study intrinsic values—study speculative 
conditions. Use both together, not separately. 
It is not the news, but -how the news will be 
received that’s important. 

A short interest retards a decline and a 
long interest retards an advance. But neither 
will permanently prevent a movement when 
intrinsic conditions are radically changing. 

There is a time when it is proper to buck 
against the trend—when the force of a move- 
ment is nearly spent. Wait for your oppor- 
tunity. Then buy or sell, and stick to it. 

When you are wrong take your loss—that’s 
better than having stop orders caught. Any 
fool can take a profit, but it takes a wise man 
= take a loss when his judgment goes against 

im. 

Successful trading consists in seeing not 
what is under your nose, but what is on the 
horizon. Oftentimes when the market 
plunges through dark tunnels it suddenly 
bursts out into the sunshine. . 

Don’t call the stock market names. If you 
can’t judge its course, you are at fault, not 
the market. The market is full of inconsis- 
tencies. Immediate speculation ignores them, 
long range speculation corrects them. 

A trader is like a baseball player with a 
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long schedule of games; a speculator is like 
an oarsman, who after long preparation rows 
one important race; an investor is like the 
ticket seller who, without interest in the con- 
test, takes the gate receipts. 

Don’t overtrade; keep a 


reserve. If you 
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can’t afford to trade in 100 shares, trade in 
odd lots. Always keep within your means 
There is luck in odd numbers. A man can 
buy ten different stocks in odd lots, and risk 
less than on 100 shares of one stock. A weak 
margin makes a weak judgment. 


Ideas 
Here Are Several—Can You Add to Them? 


E have always tried to prevent 
W ourselves from running away 
with the notion that we know 
more about making an investor’s month- 
ly than anyone else. Once or twice here- 
tofore we have asked our readers for 
suggestions as to how we could improve 
Tue Ticker, and have received some 
excellent points, some of which we made 
use of. 

With the July issue we enclosed a slip 
offering a two-years’ free subscription for 
the best suggestion received before Au- 
gust 1. We print below some of the 
ideas sent in, and would be glad to have 
your comments in regard to them, or any 
other suggestions you may have to offer. 
After all, you know, this magazine is 
printed for YOUR benefit. 

It may be that, as you have read THE 
TicKer from month to month, some- 
thing has occurred to you that you would 
like to find there. If so, let us know 
what it is. 

Of course, we may not be able to carry 
out your ideas. If we do not adopt them, 
it is no reflection on the excellence of the 
suggestion—there are a lot of practical 
difficulties to be encountered in making 
a magazine, most of which do not occur 
to the average reader. But we shall ap- 
preciate the ideas just the same, and shall 
file them carefully for future reference. 

The two years’ free subscription has 
been awarded, but we now repeat the 
offer for the best suggestion received be- 
fore October 1. Of course, we under- 


stand that the $6 isn’t much of an object 
to most of you, but we don’t want the 
best suggestion to go entirely without 
compensation. 


From a Civil Engineer, Pittsburg: Re- 
ferring to your red coupon in last month’s 
Ticker, asking suggestions for improvement, 
would say: 

(1) Have the month and year printed on 
every page, which affords a great deal of con 
venience, especially in bound volumes. 

(2) Comical illustrations now and then, as 
in previous editions, no doubt would be ap- 
pretiated. 

(3) Issue periodically 
the movements of stocks, 
the diagrams in old issues, 
these up to date. 

(4) An article would be appreciated ‘by 
many of your readers, treating the subject 
“information,” giving all the sources, which an 
investor could make use of, to get any addi 
tional knowledge about the standing of a 
company. 

This is all I can suggest just now. It is of 
course in no way a criticism, but just an effort 
of mine to comply with your request. 

I want to say, that I, with all the other 
readers, am highly pleased with our Ticker, 
and I know no other magazine where there 
is such a cordial relation between the manage- 
ment and the readers as is the case with THe 
Ticker and its “pupils.” 

From an Official of the Southern Rail- 
way, Washington: Unless it be an instance 
of speculomaniac symptoms, there is in my 
cranium an idea which may merit your con- 
sideration. 

It is the “Story of the Stock Market.” As 
a practical education it would be extremely 
valuable, and would afford abundant material 
that can be written especially for THe TICKER 
readers. It might run in a series until all 
important fluctuations during each. consecu- 
tive year had been explained. 


From a Mining Engineer, Cripple Creek: 
In your July number you invite suggestions as 
to how Tue Ticker magazine can be improved. 
I beg to suggest that the best way to improve 
it is to issue it once a week instead of once 
a month. I read it very carefully and depend 
on it very largely as a guide in my stock 
operations. But I feel the need of it oftener. 

I always first turn to the page headed 


loose sheets, with 
suitable to paste to 
so as to bring 











IDEAS. 


“Essential Statistics Boiled Down.” That’s a 
good name for it. It seems to me that if this 
information could be presented in graphic 
form it would be a more interesting feature. 
Let me know when my subscription expires 
as I don’t wish to miss any numbers. 


From the Vice-President of a Minnesota 
Bank: In response to your request for sug- 
gestions, I have been disappointed for some 
months past at the discontinuance of your 
“Bond Bargain Indicator.” I got a great deal 
of help from this department of your maga- 
zine while it was published and have always 
regretted its discontinuance. The stock “Bar- 
gain Indicator” is also very interesting, but 
since I am dealing only in high class railroad 
bonds it is not of much importance to me as 
a subscriber. 


From a Maryland Thinker: There is an- 
other figure which I believe would be of much 
value in your “Essential Statistics,” and it is 
something new—that is, as far as I know— 
especially to people who are holding stocks to 
sell near the top. It is to reduce the twenty 
standard rail figure to Bradstreet’s Index of 
Commodity Prices. 

Twenty standard rails, January 1, 1910, about 
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130; Bradstreet’s commodity prices, 9.23; 
divide 130 by 9.23 = 14.08. 

Twenty standard rails, July, 1910, about 105; 
Bradstreet’s commodity prices, 892; divide 
105 by 8.92 = 11.77. 

Twenty standard rails, May, 
121; Bradstreet’s commodity 
divide 121 by 8.46 = 14.30. 

In other words stocks were higher in May, 
1911, at 121, than in January, 1910, at 130. 

Looking at this in another way, January 1, 
1910, commodity prices were 9.23; in May, 
1911, 846; or 91% difference. Twenty 
standard rails 121; add 9.1% = 11.01, gives 
132.01. 

It seems to me that commodities would be 
of much value in determining values for com 
parison, as their total volume is so large, and 
they are not as susceptible to manipulation as 
the twenty standard rails. 


1911, 
prices, 


about 
8.46; 


From a California Investor: In accordance 
with your offer, I would suggest that you 
print each month the list of corporations pay- 
ing dividends during the following month, to- 
gether with the ex-dividend dates, amount of 
dividend and date of payment. These par- 
ticulars are .of interest to all traders and 
investors. 
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The Investment Digest 


red from news. appearing in the following publications : 


ry Digest is pr New York: 
Bond Buyer; Financial News; Wall St. Journal; Financial America; Moody's 
Magazine; Moody's Manual Supplement; Commercial & Fin. Chronicle; Financial Age; 
Financial World; Railway Age Gazette; U. S. Investor; Commercial; "Brooklyn Eagle ; 
Leslie’s Weekly; Evening Mail; Evening Post; Herald; Journal of Commerce; Sun; Times; 
Tribune. Boston: News Bureau; Commercial ; Financial News; Transcript; Herald; Post. 
Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. Philadelphia : Financial "Bulletin; Railway W orld; 
North American; Pittsburg Dispatch; Washington Post; Louisville Courier-Journal; New 
Orleans Times-Democrat; Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; Memphis Commercial Appeal. Kansas City: 
Star; Journal; DaHas News; Houston Post; Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; Montreal Star ; 
Minneapolis Commercial West; Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce; Denver Post; Atlanta Constitution; London Statist. Also from the Financial 
Reviews of leading banking and Stock Exchange houses, too numerous to mention. 
The sources of items are indicated as follows: *Leading financial and investment 
ee tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. §From official sources. Neither Tue 
ICKER nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it is from sources 
considered trustworthy. Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 





pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Am. Agri. Chemical—*Director says: 
“We are exclu. a fertilizer Co. We have no 
cotton seed business, subject to sudden and 
violent fluctua. The fertilizer end of Va.- 
Caro. is a steady and large earner and this 
past yr. prod. $200,000 to $300,000 more 
profits than in 1910. Looked at from that 
standpoint Va.-Caro. yr. is really an argu. 
in favor of Am. Agri. divs. One thing may 
be accepted as final—when our com. div. 
begins it will be maint. There will be no 
cuts; if anything rate will adv.”—*The last 
fisc. yr. bm with June and should show bet- 
ter than the 10.42% earned on the com. in 
prev. yr. An. meeting will be held Sept. 14, 
and report for yr. end. June 30 last will not 
be made public before the meeting. 


Am. Beet Sugar.—*Co. will, according to 
present plans, inaug. divs. on the $15,000,000 
com. stk. this fall, prob. at rate of 4%. Co. 
is easily earning 12% on the com. comp. 
with 11% in fis. yr. end. March 31 last and 
7.3% in 1909-10 yr. The beet sugar indust. 
has become a very formidable business, em- 
ploying 40,000 persons and repre. invested 
capital of at least $100,000,000. It is an agri. 
prop., widely distrib. Co. will prob. get bet- 
ter prices by 4% of a cent per Ib. this fall 
than last. he raw sugar market has adv. 
to highest point of the yr.—2% cents ex- 
duty basis—and with the Cuban crop 
out of the way, there will be no new sugars 
until the domestic beet crop comes in dur- 
ing Sept. to Nov. Co. now has a workg. 
capital of close to $2,500,000 and has nearly 

,000 cash on hand. 


Am. Cotton Oil.—TDirectors do not meet 
for divs. until fall, and although results have 
been disappointg., it cannot be said that 
com. div. will be red. from present 5% rate. 
Cond. prev. believed to be temporary, and 
should a mat. change occur by the time of 


div. meeting, it is likely that the 5% rate 
will be maint., partic. as co. has a large 
workg. cap. from which to make up any 
deficit—TThe pfd. stk. is well secured, as 
Co. has assets suf. to cover it and leave 
about $41 for the com. The pfd. last yr. 
earned 19.46, and as it is now selling around 
par it yields about 66%. 


Atlantic Coast Line—§Earnings June 
gross, $2,332,124; incr., $137,146; net, $482,580; 
decr., $84,249.—*Co. in its fis. period just 
closed made a creditable showing. Total oper. 
rev., $31,622,449; a new high record comp. 
with $29,810,268 in 1910, $26,144,065 in 1909 
and $26,029,052 in 1908. The gain of $1,812,- 
181 in gross over 1910 was entirely lost, how- 
ever, through incr. oper. expen. and taxes, 
and the total oper. inc. for 1911 was $92,489 
less than in 1910. The prelim. figures indic. 
earngs. avail. for the com. equiv. to betw. 10 
and 11% 


Am. Hide & Leather.—§Co. reports for 
quart. end. June 30. Net earngs. $250,458; 
int. on bonds, $91,890; sinking fund, $73,485; 
total deduc., $165,375; surp., For the 
2 mos.: Net earngs., $720,325; int. on bonds, 
$367,560; sinking fund, $293,940; total deduc., 
$661,500: surp., $58,825. 


Am. Smelting & Ref—§The an. report 
states that during the yr. the Smelting Co. 
purch. an add. 122,490 shares of com. stk. of 
the Securities Co. of a par gr of $12,249,000. 
The entire outst. com. stk. of 300,000 shares 
of the Securities Co. is now owned by the 
Smelting Co. and carried in investmt. acc. at 
$60 a share, being the appraised val. Co. has 
also purch. the bal. of the pfd. stk. of U. S. 
Zinc Co., so that it now owns entire com. 
and pfd. "stk of that Co. In connection with 
report of Securities Co., attention is called to 
the steady incr. in earngs. of that Co. for 
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past 4 yrs. from $2,300,000 to $6,900,000, or in 
excess of 10% on com. stk. The bond issue 
of $15,000,000 has permitted Co. to pay all 
oblig. except those not due. After making 
these paymts. Co. shows cash,in bank, $3,500,- 
000 and demand loans against copper and other 
coll., $800,000.—*Smelting Co. for yr. end. 
April 30 last will show earngs. after gen. 
expen. $8,375,000, comp. with $8,370,627 last 
yr. Repairs and replacemts. total $955,000; 
depre. or new const., $750,000, and profit and 
loss adjustmts., $322,000. Ded. divs. of $5,500,- 
000 leaves profit and loss bal. for yr. of 
$845,000. The bal. of investmt. acct. April 30, 
1911, was $18,086,080, as against $2,058,388 last 
yr. There has been incl. this yr., however, 
a val. of the $30,000,000 com. stk. of Securities 
Co., which the parent Co. now owns, at $60 
per sh. This explains $18,000,000, leaving a 
net decr. in investmt. as comp. with last yr. 
of $1,972,308.—§8The Securities Co. has decl. 
regular quar. divs. of 144% on “B” stk. Both 
divs. payable Sept. 1 to stk. of record Aug. 22. 


Am. Sugar Ref.—tCo. admits an _ int., 
through stk. ownership, in 33 beet sugar fac- 
tories, out of total of 68 in U. S. But 
does not own the maj. of stk. in any. In 1900, 
the Am. Co. refined about 67% of sugar con- 
sumed in U. S., comp. with 42% in 1910. It 
claims to be strictly a ref. Co., owning no 
sugar lands, and no int. directly or indirectly. 
It is rep. that net earngs. for first half of 
cur. fis. yr. show incr. of over 45% comp. with 
last yr—tWe underst. that since May 1 Co. 
has realized prof. on raw sugar, purch. at 
around 2%c., of $1,600,000, this sum being 
equal to almost 4% on com. stk.—8Co. decl. 
the regular quar. div. of 134% on its pfd. and 
com. stks., payable Oct. 2 to holders of record 
Sept. 1. (See Am. Beet Sugar.) 


Atchison.—* At next an. meeting, Oct. 26, 
stkholders. will be asked to approve issue of 
$100,289,000 more convert. bonds. An issue of 
$98,000,000 was auth. in 1907—§Atch. closed 
fis. yr. end. June 30 last, with incr. in gross 
oper. rev. $2,571, 921 over 1910 or about 2%. 
Oper. expen. incr. only about 1.4% and taxes 
decr. about 13%, permitting incr. in oper. inc. 
of $2,097,301, or about 6%. Oper. expen. and 
taxes in 1911 consumed 69.01% of gross 
comp. with 70.26% in 1910. Est. other inc. 
and fixed chges. amt. avail. for com. stk. 
after paymt. of pfd. divs. should approx. 
about $16,000,000, equal to about 9.50% on 
the $168,430,500 stk. 

Am. Tel. & Tel—$For 6 mos. to June 30, 
Co. recd. $18,203,624, an incr. of $607,729. 
Net earngs. were $16,421,163, incr. $520,753. 
sal. for divs. was $13,555,278, incr. $240,224, 
and surp. after divs. was $2,785,722, a decr. of 
$176,979. The subsid. Cos. report for 5 mos. 
to May 31, gross earngs, $72,710,093, incr., 
$5,878,143; net, $21,243,191; incr. of $903,606 
bal. for divs, $15,515,684 ; decr., $252,169, and 
surp. after div. requiremts. for the five mos. 
$5,036,441; a decr. of $84,114. Directors have 
fixed 126.4391 as the figure at which stk. will 
be converted. The prev. conv. figure was 
133.7374. It is figured that the new stk. issuc 
will aggre. $55,080,040, making total capital 
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stk. $330,480,240, exclusive of additions made 
by conv. of bonds outstandg. 


Bethlehem Steel.—tConsid. to be taken in 
con. with Co.’s affairs are the prac. comple. 
of plant bettermts., the prob. refundg. of outst. 
short term notes by issue of long term bonds 
at lower rate of int., and large earngs. on pfd. 


issue. It would seem as though divs. on the 
latter were “in sight.” The pfd. stk. is non- 
cumu. and entitled to 7%.—*Co. is oper. about 


80% of capacity, and indic. are ‘that there will 
be further incr. in near future. Last yr. surp. 
avail. for divs. on pfd. stk. was about 14%, 
and showing this yr. will also be good. C. M. 
Schwab says he will not take up question 
of resuming divs. on pfd. stk. until he has 
rounded out plans for new const. Co. has 
pig iron cap. of 1,000; tons a yr.—*Mr. 
Schwab placed an order in Sweden for the 
U. S. Steel Corp. and his own Co. for $25,- 
000,000 worth of iron ore, to be conv. into 
armor plate and steel rails. He said, too, 
that he had obtained a large order from the 
Italian Gov. for armor plate. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—tThe B. R. T. 
terms, which have been accepted by the city, 
do not involve actual gur. of 6% by the city, 
but prov. for “pooling” earngs. of all B. R. T. 
lines, incl. Co.’s own present lines, which con- 
sist of elev. roads, as well as whatever new 
sub. and elev. lines are taken by the Co. for 
oper. In the division Co. is to receive first an 
amt. equal to net earngs. of its present elev. 
lines, then chgs. on new capital of both the 
Co. and city are to rov., after which 
profits, if any, are to be divided equally. Thus 
Co. shares with city future growth of carngs. 
on present elev. system, as well as whatever 
earngs. accrue from new lines. It is doubtful 
if Co.’s present earngs. from oper. of elev. 
lines equal 6% on all its capital. 


Brooklyn Union Gas.—*Last yr. cons‘d. 
pressure was brought to bear on directors to 
decl. a 10% extra cash div., so as to make 
the aver. paymt. since 1906 up to 6%. At the 
time officials said Co. would make up the 6% 
avge. by incr. divs. of 1% to 2% over a period 
of yrs. This would mean plecing stk. on either 
a 7% or 8% basis. It is quite prob., although 
directors are non-commital, that the divs. 
rate will be raised to 14% or 2% quar. at 
next meeting on the 3d Friday of Aug. 


Boston & Maine.—?fCo. earned in yr. end. 
June 30, 1910, on com. stk. $2,661,633, equiv. 
to 9% on the 28,841,000 com. then outst. For 
the 11 mos. of 1911 fis. yr. Co. reports decr. 
in net of $2,223,213; hence, assuming no 
change in fixed chgs. for full yr. Co. will re- 
port net for com. $440,000 equiv. to 1% on 
the $38,500,000 now outst. The recent offer 
by Maine Cen. to holders, in connect. with 
doubling capital stk. puts B. & M. in peculiar 
position. As holder of $2,516,000 of this stk., 
puts B. & M. in peculiar position. As holder 
of $2,516,000 of this stk. B. & M. owns slightly 
more than a maj., and to main. control, must 
subs. to equal amt., as holders are offered the 
right to one sh. for every sh. now held. This 
would necess. raising $2,500,000 by B. & M— 
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§Earngs. for June, gross, $3,863,030; incr., 
$198,829; net, $289,197; decr., $123,305. 


Canadian Pac. and Union Pac.—fWithin 
last 6 mos., C. P. has had one of the most 
consistent adv. prob. ever seen on the Exch. 
In Jan. this stk. sold at 195 and recently at 
better than 245, an adv. of 50 points. Mean- 
time, U. P., the most prom. 10% div-paying 
R. R. stk. in this country, has adv. but 15 
points. The following figs. will show course 
of earngs. : 


Union Paciric (000 OmirttTep). 
1911. 1910. 


Bal. for com 
Equiv. to 17% 19% 


CANADIAN Pactiric (000 OmitTep.) 
1911. 1910. 


14% 


Gross 
Bal. for com 


Equiv. to 15% 16% 14% 


Each Co. is exceedingly wealthy in assets 
outside its own prop. C. P., for instance, had 
—a year ago—12,000,000 acres of unsold lands. 
While it recd. only $10.50 per acre in 1910, 
the price has steadily adv. and its conserv. 
to put a val. of $12 per share on this, or 
$144,000,000 for the whole. This, however, is 
fully offset by U. P.’s holdings of So. Pac. 
The latter is selling in the market for about 
$337,000,000, so that U. P.’s approx. half share 
is worth about $168,000,000. C. P. also had 
exceedingly val. assets in steamship lines, 
though it is a ques. whether this is not 
counterbal. by U. P.’s holdings of other sec. 
Where C. P. prob. has the advan. over U. P 
in greater possibil. for growth, and add. sums 
invested in this prop. ~ probably bring in 
larger returns than in U. P.—*The full report 
of C. P. for fis. yr. “gy out est. of about 
$105,000,000 gross. The actual was $104, 167,- 
809. This is a gain of 914%. Expen. incr. 
10%%, and net gained $2,860,000, or 84%. 
June gross was at rate of $115,000,000 per an. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—§Earn’gs. 4th week 
July—Gross, $965,285; decr., $17,329. Mo.— 
Gross, $2,690,040; incr., $1,345. 


Chgo. & Alton.—*The directors decl. 
regular semi-an. div. of 2% on the prior lien 
stk. The action was taken following several 
postponed meetings, which gave rise to re- 
ports in finan. district that the div. might be 
suspended. 


Chgo. & E. Ill.-Evans’ & T. H.—§The 
Chgo. & Eastern III. gives notice that on Aug. 
9 a cash div. of 5% was decl. on all outst. stk. 
(com. and pfd.) of the Evansville & Terre 
Haute, payable Sept. 1 to holders of record 
Aug. 19. Books closed on latter date and 
opened on Sept. 5. This is same rate of div. 
paid on both classes of stk. during 1910— 
*Evans. & T. H. stkholders. accepted plan to 
merge road with Chgo. & East. Ill. Agreemt. 
prov. that for each $100 of E. & T. H. com. 
or pfd., holders will receive $83.33 C. & E. I. 
pfd. stk., thus conforming with div. rate on 
respect. stks., which during past yr. have been 
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6% on E. Ill. pfd. and 5% on T. H. com. ane 
pid. It is expected that merger will bring 
advan., principally in way of greater econ., tc 
both Cos. and to the holding Co., the St. 
Louis & San Fran. 
Fran.) 


Chgo. Great Western.—§Co. reports for 
12 mos. end June 30, last gross, $12,618,642; 
incr., $543,899; net, $3, aan incr., $236,568 : 
surp., $767, 907’; incr., $407,37 


Chgo., Mil. & St. “her: ntl has decl. the 
usual semi-an. divs. of 344% on its pfd. and 
com. stks.—*It is officially ann. that Co. has 
placed an order with the U. S. Steel Corp. 
and Lacka. Steel Co. for 40,000 tons of steel 
rails, which are now being deliv.—8St. Paul— 
+ gross, $5,182,263; decr., $385,076; net, 
$1,715,924; decr., $179,139. Puget Sound— 
June, gross, $1,263,851; incr., $92,260; net, 
$560,871; incr., $53,609. 


Col. Fuel & Iron.—jIn spite of the fact 
that steel Co.’s in gen. suffered from adverse 
cond., Col. Fuel’s an. report should show a 
falling off of only $300,000 or $400,000 in amt. 
appl. to divs. This will leave about $1,100,000, 
equal to 8% on pfd. and 234% on the com. 
The pfd. is about 70% in arrears on its cumu. 
8% divs., but as earngs. for 1910 fis. yr. were 
equal to 75% on pfd., and for late fisc. yr 
55% on pfd., it will be seen that the settlement 
is a simple matter, prov. funds are not req. 
for improvemts. and enlargemt. of plant. The 
pfd. appears to be a bargain at anywhere 
around present prices. It is quoted 110@113. 
Deducting 70% back divs., we have a net cost 
of 43% for a cumu: stk., which should eventu- 
ally be placed on a _ perm. 8% basis.—*Re- 
tiremt. of $993,000 5% 10-yr. conv. deben. on 
Aug. 1 next by cash paymts. would seem to 
shatter imme. pros. of accumu. pfd. divs. be- 
ing paid off. These will total $1,320,000 by 
Oct., 1912. Last yr. Co. showed surp. of about 
$1,500,000 and bal. sheet profit and loss surp. of 
close to $1,000,000. This yr. earngs. are ex- 
pected to be about $1,200,000. 


Colorado & Southern.—*Co.’s 12 mos.’ 
statemt. shows about 5% earned on $31,000,000 
com. Co. figures for 12 mos., end. June 30, 
show a surp. of $2,299,060 avail.-for divs. Af- 
ter ded. pfd. requiremts. of $680,000, bal. equals 
5.22% on com., comp. with 7.3% last yr. In 
last 5 mos. of fis. yr. the knife was applied 
with good results, and over $1,000,000 was 
saved. In June expen. were cut 45% to meet 
decr. in gross earngs. of 22%. Co. suffered 
loss in gross business in 12 mos. of $950,000 
Another item detracted from yr.’s showing 
in “other inc.” of $100,000. The road in yr. 
end. June 30 handled 5.6% less business at a cost 
5% under last yr.—§Earnings, June, gross. 
$1,060,359; decr., $292,878; net, $348,352; in., 
$23,126. 

Consolidated Gas.—§Co. decl. reg. quar 
div. of 14% pay. Sept. 15 to stk. of record 
Aug. 15. 

Erie.—tAlthough Pres. Shaughnessy of 
Canadian Pac. has denied that his Co. has 
been buying Eries, there is excellent reasons 


(See St. Louis & San 
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for believing that his denial is merely tech 
nical. According to inform. from source 
which is in position to know the facts, C. P. 
is not buying Erie, but the Soo road, a subsid. 
of C. P., is buying heavily into Erie shs. In 
add. it is known that large lines of Erie stk. 
have been deliv. to prom. banking houses 
closely affiliated with the Canadian road. C. P. 
now has, indirectly, it is said, an int. in Erie 
approaching workg. control.—jJune closed fis. 
yr. with good gains, $226,000 gross and $199,000 
net, making gross earngs. for yr. larger by 
$1,847,000 than in 1910, and net by $725,000. 
This should mean that net will be about 12% 
on the First pfd., or, ded. div. requiremts. on 
First and Second pfd., to nearly 3% on the 
com. It is not generally appre. that prac. the 
whole eastern half of this system, from Cleve- 
land to N. Y., is double track, and that, in its 
physical cond., the property is not far behind 
other systems in the same territory. 


Federal Mining & Smelt.—*June earngs. 
of Co. are not yet avail., but Co. earned $113.- 
000 in May after all chgs., and $90,000 in 
April, which com. with $64,000 and $81,000 for 
the same two mos., respect., a yr. ago. In 
June, 1910, earngs. of $74,000 were shown, and 
while there was a slight curtailmt. in output 
last mo., this yr’s. earngs. for June will easily 
exceed June, 1910. 


General Chemical. —§Co. has decl. the reg. 
ular quar. div. of 14% on its com., payable 
Sept. 1, to stk. of record Aug. 22.—*Gross 
sales booked during July were at rate of about 
$72,000,000 per an. For entire 7 mos. since 
Jan. 1 Co. has billed orders for electrical 
goods at rate of almost $66,000,000 per an. 
Slowly picking up since Jan. 1. Co. has on 
hand about $17,000,000 cash com. with $15,- 
000,000 at end of the yr. Net earngs. for first 
6 mos. were about 25% less than for same 
period last yr. Co. is prob. earng. its 8% div. 
twice over, even allowing for conv. of 80% 
the $13,000,000 5% bonds and an incr. of per- 
haps $300,000 in div. requiremts. on the acct. 


Great Northern.—tNet returns in June 
because of radical red. in maint., showed incr. 
of $588,000, the first incr. in net reported for 
any mo. since last Dec., and brings total loss 
in net for full fis. yr. down to $1,303,150, or 
about 6%. In June alone, over $800,000 was 
lopped off maint. of way, as comp. with June 
of a yr. ago, a decr. of 41%4%. In fis. yr. end. 
June 30 last, expend. for maint. and struct. 
decrd. $2,114,500, or over 18%. 


Harriman Lines.—jThe amt. of money 
put back into So. Pac. out of earngs. since 
1905 is approx. $66,000,000, or just about suff. 
to raise the assets behind com. stk. from $65, 
the avge. price of 1905, to par. This stk,, 
however, is intrin. worth more than are the 
assets behind it, because of large earng. power. 
Co. is a very large owner of sec. whose val. 
are steadily incrg.; and on this acct. prin. the 
“other income” of Co. incr. from $4,957,606 in 
1907 to $10,709,180 in 1910.—§Union Pac. 
Earngs., June, gross, $7,127,602; decr., $381,- 
351; net, $2,962,346; decr., $233,169.—8So. Pac. 
Earngs., June, gross, $10,480,737; decr., $813,- 
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676; net, $3,142,141; decr., eg ore 
Pac. reports surp. for com. stk., $36,047,209 
decr., $5,476,481 after fixed and other chgs. 
$25,434; decr., $5,105,461. Report is for fis. yr. 
end. June 30 last. U. P. has decl. regular quar 
div. of 242% on its com. stk. and regular semi- 
an. div. of 2% on its pfd., both payable Oct. 2 
to stk. of record Sept. 11. So. Pac. has deecl. 
regular quar. div. of 144%, payable Oct. 2. 
(See Can. Pac.—U. R.) 

Illinois Cen—tDuring 12 mos. end. June 
30 last, while a maj. of important R. R. sys- 
tems were experiencg. a recession in business, 
and having difficulty in keeping oper. expen. 
under control, Ill. Cen. not only conducted the 
largest business it has ever handled, but oper. 
at less cost per dollar than in 1910 or 1908, and 
conseq. showed largest net and surp. earngs. 
for any fis. period since 1907. The forthcoming 
an. report will show over 9% earned on outst. 
stk. In 1910 yr. 7.17% was earned; in 1909, 
7.44%, and in 1908, 8.41%.—§8Earngs., June, 
gross, $4,819,142; incr., $172,290; net, $1,072,- 
927; incr., $229,518. 

Inter Harvester.—*Gross business is run 
ning at record figures. For first 6 mos. the 
vol. of sales promised an output for the 12 
mos. to Dec. 31 next of slightly better than 
$110,000,000 comp. with $101,166,000 in the 
1910 yr. There has been some falling off in 
sales in last few weeks. A gross business for 
1911 of $107,000,000 would be consid. satis. 
Last yr. Co.’s sales showed the wonderful incr. 
of $14,500,000, or 16%. This yr. a gain of 7% 
would be entirely satis., and prac. all of this 
incr. will be in foreign sales. In 1910 Co. ex 
ported or sold abroad through foreign branches 
a total of $33,000,000 of farming mach., almost 
exactly one-third of its entire gross business 
This yr. foreign sales will come close to $40,- 
000,000, for world crops are good and demand 
contin. unchecked—§The regular quar. div. 
of 134% on the pfd. stk. of the Co. is payable 
Sept. 1 to stkholders of record Aug. 10. 


Inter Rubber.—*June shipmts. were low 


est of yr. Receipts here did not run over 
200,000 Ibs. for that mo., and are prob 
nearer 165,000 Ibs. Until time of the Mex- 
ican outbreak receipts here were running 
at rate of 1,000,000 Ibs. mo. It is unlikely that 
directors will retire any more pfd. stk. be- 
fore fall, partic. in view of decrd. sales of 
last-3 mos. There is now $1,250,000 pfd 
outst. which repre. a retiremt. of some 
$2,950,000 since Jan., 1910. During that 
period it paid off over 18% in accumu. divs 
on pfd. stk. in addition to paying reg. 7% 
per an. requiremts. Initial div. of 1% on 
com. stk. was decl. last fall and this has 
been paid each quar. since, incl. June quar., 
at a time when business was at low ebb, 
with all factories closed. Although hold 
ers generally now consider stk. as on a 
reg. 4% basis the directors decl. no fixed 
rate has been made. 


Inter. Smelting & Ref.—§Go. has dec! 
regular quar. div. of $2 a sh., payable Sept 
1, to stk. of record Aug. 18. Books close 


Aug. 18 and reopen Sept. 2. 
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Kansas City Southern.—*Co. rounded out 
fis. yr. 1911 with gross and net showing 
gains over 1910. Gross of $9,995,174 comp. 
with $9,594,651 last yr. incr. of $400,523, or 
4.2%. Net amted. to $3,229,297, incr. of 
$247,003, or 8.3%. With other inc. approx. 
$102,000 against an actual of $94,453 last 
yr., the road will have total inc. after taxes 
of about $3,349,297, avail. for fixed chgs. 
and divs. Fixed chgs. will req. $1,645,000, 
leaving surp. for div. of $1,704,297. - Regular 
divs. of 4% on $21,000,000 pfd. will amt. to 
$840,000. Bal. for $30,000,000 of com. will 
be about $864,297, or 2.88%. K. C. So. is in 
excellent condition. The road has imp. its 
term. facilities, partic. at Port Arthur on the 
Gulf, which, it is believed, is destined to be 
one of the first five or six ports of the U. S. 
when Panama canal traffic is regularly estab. 
—Earngs., June gross, $763,944; decr., $89,- 
007; net, $247,111; incr., $7,428. 


Laclede Gas.—tFor first 3 mos. of this yr. 

ood = gas-consuming mos.—Co. earned 
3.02% on its $11,000,000 stk., against 2.65% 
prev. yr., and 3.02% is equiv. of 3.11% on 
old basis of capital. Co. made these earngs. 
in face of voluntary reduction in price of 
gas to 80c., but this was made poss. without 
reducing net inc. by very advant. contract 
made for oil supplies. Another strong point 
in Co.’s favor is that courts have fav. passed 
on Co.’s franchise.—§Co. reports for 6 mos. 
end. June 30 last gross earngs. $2,187,434; 
decr., $47,473; net, yl iner., $34,125; 
surp., $423,325; incr., $39,82 


Louisville & Nashville—$Earngs. 4th 
week July: Gross, $1,356,575; decr., $23,625. 
Month: gross, $4,256,650; incr., $55,050. 


Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—fOn June 30th 
Co. closed most successful yr. A larger 
business than ever before, net earngs. scored 
a subst. incr. over best prev. record, and div. 
bal. equalled 13.65% of the pfd. against 8% 
earned in 1910, and 7.25% in 1909. In add., 


the managemt. chgd. off liberally for bet-- 


termts. and improvemts. and greatly im- 
proved oper. efficiency. Gross for yr. amted. 
o $29,065,000, incr. $2,505,947, or 9.4%, over 
prev. yr. Owing to greatly imp. efficiency 
in oper., Co. incrd. business at expense of 
74.3c. on the dollar, as comp. with 76.1c. 
in 1910. In conseq. net earngs. amted, to 
$7,453,100, incr. $1,092,000, or more than 
15%. Due prin. to sale of $12,500,000 5% 
notes in March last, chgs. showed an incr. 
of $487,000, but was partly offset by incr. of 
$127,200 in other inc—§Earngs. June gross, 
Sere incr., $220,016; net, $489,407; incr., 


Missouri Pacific.—*Specifications with re- 
quest for bids on construct. of 4,435 cars 
have been sent to equipt. Co. by M. P., con- 
sisting of 2,000 steel gondola, 1,000 steel 
box, 500 steel flat, 500 steel stock, 400 steel 
automobile, 18 baggage and 17 all-steel pos- 
tal cars. Total cost of this equipmt. will 
recently 
Am. Locom. 


prob. be over $5,000,000. As Co. 
ordered 50 locom. from the 
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Co., total to date should amt. to approx. 


’ ’ 


National Biscuit.—fSales in the half yr. 
ended with close of June were 8% larger 
than in corres. mo. of prev. yr. While too 
early to accurately est. results for entire fis. 
yr., if present rate contin., gross sales will 
be $49,000,000 comp. with $45, 430,000 in 1910 
fis. yr. The 52 plants now in oper. are run- 
ning at 90% of cap. Figuring on $49,000,000 
and making liberal est. of workg. expen., 
Co. is now earng. about 114%, comp. with 
9.86% in 1910, 7.67% in 1909, and 7.38% in 
1908.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 14% on 
pfd. stk. and 14% on its com. stk. Pfd. div. 
payable Aug. 31 to stk. of record Aug. 17. 
Com. div. payable Oct. 14 to stk. of record 
Sept. 28 


National En. & Stamping.—§Co. has decl. 
usual div. of 7% on its pfd. stk., payable in 
4 quar. instalmts. of 144% each on Oct. 1, 
Jan. 1, April 1 and July 1 next. Books will 
- closed 20 days prior to date for paying 
div. 


National Lead.—§Co. has decl. the regular 
quar. divs. of 144% on its pfd. and % of 1% 
on its com. stk. The pfd. payable Sept. 15; 
books close Aug. 18 and reopen Aug. 23. 
The com. payable Sept. 30. Books close 
Sept. 8 and reopen Sept. 15. The decl. of 
com. div., payable Sept. 30, was taken at 
this time owing to difficulty of securing a 
quorum for any meeting in Aug. 

North American Co.—§Co. has decl. the 
regular quar. div. of 14%, pay. Oct. 2 to 
stk. of record Sept. 20. 


Northern Pacific.—* With recent decline 
to 126%, N. P. is 11% points under high 
record of June. In meantime, a div. of 134% 
has come off. The fis. yr. will show surp 
over divs. of betw. $1,000,000 and $1,500,000, 
which is better than earlier estimates. This 
surp. repre. earngs. of R. R. alone. None 
of subsid. was called upon to make up a de- 
ficit, and their accumu. reserves are a guar 
anty that the Co. could stand another fairly 
poor yr. and still contin. its 7% rate. 


Norfolk & Western.—§Co. has decl. reg. 
quar. com. div. of 14%, pay. Sept. 18 to stk. 
of record Aug. 31—tComplete returns for 
fis. yr. end. June 30 shows 9.2% earned 
on $73,807,000 com. stk. now outst., comp 
with 11.59% on $68,896,000 com. stk. in 1910 
fis. yr. Surp. avail. for both com, and pfd 
divs. amted. to $7,740,300 against $9,043,100 


yr. ago, a decr. of $1,302,700, or 16.7% 
Gross was largest Co. has ever carried, 
amting. to $35,557,500. an incr. of $493,000 


over 1910, the best prev. yr., but owing to 
rise in oper. ratio from 60% of gross for 
1910 to 64%4% for yr. June 30, net decrd. 
from $14,017,100 to $12,599,200, or a little 
over 10%. 


N. Y. Central.—*A group of bankers is 
believed to be working on a scheme to 
merge under one finan. plan the various 
roads in N. Y. Cen. system. This incl. ap- 
































prox. 13,500 miles of line, with gross earngs. 
of 240,000,000 per an., and a capital of nearly 
$1,200,000,000. It was stated that there is 
no idea of disturb. outst. bonds. There may 
be an exch. of stk, for those of the new 
corp. to be formed. A blanket mtg., if cre- 
ated, would be for $500,000,000 or $600,000,- 
000. Outst. bonds would be taken up as 
they mature and retired by issue of bonds 
under new mtg.—*For first half of 1911 
Central’s gross earngs. were $120,978,375, a 
decr. of only $451,434, but its net, which 
amted. to $25,638,846, repre. a loss of $3,163,- 
604 from the first half of last yr. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—§Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 2%, pay. Sept. 30 to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 15.—*Total finan. done 
by the Co. since beginning of yr. now 
reaches $51,127,000. In Jan. Co. sold $22,- 

000,000 41%4% short-term notes, $11,927,000 
4% bonds of Cen. New Eng. Ry. Co. and 
present issue of $17,200,000 N. Y., West- 
chester & Boston bonds. 


N. Y., Ont. & Western—§Earngs for 
June: gross, $798,236; inc. $5,377; net $225,- 
749; inc., $5,658. 


Pacific Tel. Co.—*Bankers are offering 
$2,000,000 Pac. Tel. first mtg. 5% 30-yr. 
bonds, mat. Jan. 2, 1937, to yield about 5.05 
bonds, mat. Jan. 2, 1937, to yield about 
5.05%. This issue closes mtg. under which 
these bonds were issued. Co. owns entire 
Bell Tel. business on Pacific coast. The 
territory is rapidly incr. in popula. and pres- 


ent val. of physical prop., without consid. 
good will, and after allowing $3,731,000 
for depre., is officially est. over $49,000,000, 


or 60% in excess of all outst. bonds. During 
last six yrs. over $32,000,000 has been ex- 
pended on prop. 


People’s Gas.—§Co. has decl. the regular 
quar. div. of 14%, payable Aug. 25 to stk. 
of record Aug. 3 


Pennsylvania—*That Penn. will make a 
very fair final exhibit in present fis. yr., not- 
withst. the poor start, is now a prac. cer- 
tainty. During 2nd quar., ending June 30, a 
most striking improvemt. took place in net, 
so that the turn of the first half yr. finds 
Co. showing up much better than at close 
of first quar. From returns covering 6 mos. 
to end of June, it would seem that Co. 
would surely earn its div. requiremts. with 
at least $7,500,000 to spare—§Earngs. for 
June, gross, $12,921,988; decr. $502,297; net, 
$2,870,471; decr., $298,767. Reg. quar. div. of 
14% was decl. pay. Aug. 31 to stk. of rec- 
ord Aug. 5. 


Pressed Steel Car.—*Resump. of divs. on 
the com. stk. seems a long way off, although 
both com. and pfd. issue were strengthened 
by paymt. of final instalmt. of first mtg. 
notes last Jan. Plants have prob. not avged. 
over 35% of capacity since Nov. Oper., not 
over 30% at present, should improve soon. 
A surp. of 5.54% was earned on com. in 
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1910 after def. for two prev. yrs., and, unless 
there is a marked improvemt. during re- 
mainder of cur. yr., it is doubtful if report 
for 1911 will show pfd. div. of 7% fully 
earned. Co. had $1,610,819 cash on hand 
Dec. 31, 1910—*Ann Arbor R. R. has or- 
dered 450 steel underframe box cars from 
Co.—§Co. has decl. regular quar. div. of 
14% on the pfd. stk., payable Aug. 23 to 
stk. of record Aug. 2. Books close Aug. 2, 
reopen Aug. 23. 


Railway Steel Spring.—*Orders recd. for 
accessory supplies for past 10 mos. have in 
great part made up for lack of orders for 
new equipmt. Plants did not oper. below 
75% of capacity up to April 1, and since 
then have avged. over 60%. Divs. will prob. 
not be resumed until directors are sure that 
any rate decl. can be contin. indefinitely. 
This Co. should be one of the first to feel 
resump. of equipmt. activity. 


Reading.—t While the Govt. suit to com- 
pel segrega. of coal and R. R. prop. of Co. 
was not gen. expected, the outcome should 
not be detrimental to int. of shareholders. 
If Gov. wins, the worst that could happen 
would be splitting up prop. in one way or 
another. The D., L. & W. found no diffi- 
culty in complying with the law by forma- 
tion of a coal selling agency, the shares of 
which went to Lacka. stkholders. For sev- 
eral yrs. there has been talk of a segrega. of 
Reading’s assets and cutting of a “melon.” 
Poss. the new suit brought by Dept. of Jus- 
tice will serve to hasten such proceedg. 


Republic Steel—*The purchase of 60,000 
tons of basic pig iron by the Co. is the larg- 
est trans. in pig iron nego. in this market 
for more than two yrs. Co.’s inc. acct. for 
fis. yr. end. June 30 shows the net cur. as- 
sets, or work. capital, according to bal. 
sheet, stood on June 30, 1911, at $10,729,103, 
as comp. with $12,785,591 the prev. yr. The 
bal. of $2,422,520 avail. for divs., is suffi. to 
pay full yr.’s 7% div. on the $25,000,000 pfd. 
stk. outst. and leave bal. equal to 2.47% on 
the $27,191,000 outst. com., comp. with 
4.24% in yr. prev. This is after paymt. of 
$586,414 int. on new bonds covering im- 
provemts., which, however, did not contrib. 
to earngs. owing to incomplete state. These 
improvemts. will incr. the steel capacity ap- 


prox. 50%. 


Rock Island.—*Chgo., R. I. & Pac. shows 
surp. for divs. for fis. period 1911 of $5,453,- 
139, equal to 7.3% on $74,877,200 outst. stk. 
against 6.3% in 1910. As Rock Isl. Co., the 
stks. of which are those dealt in on the 
Stock Exch., owns $71,274,600 of the rail- 
way stk., its equity in this surp. is $5,203,045, 
after ded. expen. and int. on coll. trust 
bonds, about $3,200,000, there would’ remain 
a bal. for divs. of $2,000,000, or 4% on the 
$50,000,000 Rock Isl. pfd. stk. Gross for 12 
mos., $68,487,473, was the largest in history 
of Co., exceeding best prev. record, estab. 
in 1910, by $2,266,895, or 3.42%. Oper. ex- 
pen. and taxes gained $818,266, or 1.6%, 
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while oper. inc., $16,723,139, repre. an adv. 
over 1910 of $1,448,630, or 9.4%. 


Seaboard Co.—§Seaboard Co. decl. reg. 
semi-an. Ist pfd. div. of 24%, pay. Aug. 15 
to stk. of record Aug. 10.—§Seaboard Air 
Line—Earnings for June.—Gross, $1,714,- 
664; incr., $119,991; net, $475,049; incr., $72,- 
041. Fis. yr.—Gross, $21,782,005; incr., 
$1,713,233; net, $6,483,438; incr., $319,145. 
—*Co. has made appli. to N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
to list $24,295,000 4% ref. mtg. bonds, due 
1959. 


Sears, Roebuck Co.—*Co. is in position 
to maintain 7% com. div. throughout.the yr. 
1910 was a record yr. in sales and showed 
20.47% earned on com. stk. During past yr. 
an additional $10,000,000 in com. stk. was 
disbursed in a stk. div.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 14%. on com. stk., pay. Aug. 15 to 
stk. of record July 31 


Southern Pacific—(See Harriman Lines.) 


Southern Railway.—tWith gross and net 
results for full 1911 fis. yr. at hand, it is pos- 
sible to make close est. of div. bal. earned 
in that period. Gross reached new high 
record, an incr. over 1910 of $3,050,500, or 
5.4%. Expend. for maint. chged. to oper. 
acct. incrd. more than $500,000, and taxes 
showed incr. of $186,000; but net earngs. 
amted. to $17,163,200, or $512,600 larger 
than best prev. mark. Income from sources 
other than transp. is likely to show large 
incr., but a conserv. est. would be $3,650,000, 
an incr. of $452,000. Owing to redmpt. and 
paymt. during yr. of oblig. bearing high int. 
rate, the Co. saved approx. $350,000 in fixed 
chgs. and int. Assuming that est. is approx. 
correct, Co. earned in fis. yr. end. June 30 
$7,071,000 for pfd. divs., equal to 11.7%. 
After ded. 5% for pfd., the bal. of $4,071,000 
for com. equals 3.39%.—§Earnings for June, 
gross, $4,615,532; inc., $89,978; net, $1,461,- 
372; incr., $50,506; oper. incr., $1,240,453; 
incr., $42,003—§Earngs. 4th week July— 
Gross, $1,472,663; decr., $21,511. Month 
July—Gross, $4,651,012; decr., $135,639.—* 
Pres. Finley is quoted as saying that pros- 
pects for coming season are the brightest in 
history of road. He said that the matter of 
divs. on stk. would be taken up at the Sept. 
meeting, and while nothing definite could 
be stated as to rate, indic. are that the stk. 
would be restored to a 5% basis, as it was 
from 1902 to 1907. 


St. Louis & San Fran.—§Earngs. for June 
gross $3,317,073; incr., $171,267; net, $1,157,- 
923; incr., $326,302. Frisco’s System June 
gross, $4,395,511; incr., $97,023; net, $1,423,- 
143; incr.,'$194,543. (See Chgo. & E. IIlL- 
Evans T. H.) 


St. Louis Southwestern —§Earngs. for 
June, gross, $847,052; decr., $19,863; net, 
$256,082; incr., $115,924.—tBusiness in yr. 
end. June 30 amted. to $11,888,000. This 
repre. gain of $901,521, or 82% over 1910 
yr. Owing to imp. physical cond., road was 
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oper. more cheaply and workg. expen. but 
75.3% of gross, as comp. with 77.6% in 1910 
Conseq., net showed larger propor. of incr. 
in — the gain in net amting. to $471,977, 
or 19.2 Co. has $19,893,653 5% non-cumu. 
prid. stk. outst. Surp. avail. for divs. earned 
in the 12 mos. end. June 30 last amted. to 
$1,215,800, equal to 6.11% on pfd. Surp. in 
1910 fis. yr, totalled $816,466; 1909, $589,089, 
and in 1908, $319,824. Surp. earned in last 
fis. yr. is $220,141 in excess of 5% div. req. 
to which pfd, is entitled. 


Texas & Pacific—*In May for first time 
in cur. yr. Co. reported monthly gross 
incr., or gain, of $32,000. In prev. mos. of 
x. decrs. ranging from $26,000 in Feb. to 

$124,000 in April had resulted. In past yr. 
it has spent over 31% of gross on maint. of 
way and equipmt.—an incr. of $600,000, 
while transp. costs incrd. $400,000, an adv. 
from 41% of gross in 1910 to 43% in 1911. 
Even net showing decr. of $900,000 as comp. 
with prev. yr. Co. will show surp. of $1,000,- 
000 in excess of fixed chgs (incl. int. on the 
floating debt). Co., with its imp. prospects 
for coming yr., should have little difficulty 
in earng. fair margin over its income bond 
int. requiremts., which are $1,250,000 at full 
rate of 5%. It has absolute fixed chges. of 
less than $900 per mile of road. In 12 mos 
end. June 30 it earned gross rev. per mile 
of $8,940. 


United Dry Goods.—*As the United Cos. 
is dependent only to small extent for inc. 
from wholesale sources, owning many re- 
tail stores, there does not seem to be any 
reason why the 8% rate on com. stk. should 
not be maint. for rest of yr. When H. B. 
Claflin Co. com. stk. was red. from 8% to 
6% last April, Pres. Claflin intimated that 
the action would have no effect on com. 
disb. to sharehholders of United Cos., which 
last yr. earned 11% and paid 8%, and also 
stated that Co. would prob. do equally as 
well this yr. in spite of gen. depression. 


Underwood Typewriter—*Co., now do- 
ing a record business, decl. an initial com. 
div. of 1% in May of this yr. It is imposs. 
to raise com. div. rate above 4% until a spe- 
cial reserve of $1,000,000 has been laid aside, 
which, at rate of 1910, would take some 17 
yrs. It is now reported, however, that di- 
rectors have decided to lay aside an incrd. 
amt. against this acct. during present yr. 
Co. is expected to show equal to 15% on 
the com. this yr.—§Co. has decl. the regular 
quar. divs. of 134% on its pfd. stk. and 1% 
on its com. stk., payable Oct. 2 to stk. of 
record Sept. 20. 


Union Pacific—(See Harriman Lines.) 


U. S. Realty & Imp.—*Co., through its 
subsid., the George A. Fuller Co., has been 
awarded contract for const. of new union 
station and train sheds in Kansas City to 
cost $5,000,000. Fuller Co. has also been 
awarded contract to build new Carlton Ho- 
tel in Montreal, to cost about $1,000,000. 





MINING STOCKS 


U. S. Steel.—*Demand for struct. steel 
contin. active. Chgo. & oe purch. “a 
tons for bridges; Minn., St. & S. S. M. 
3,500 tons, and Canadian Nor. 9,000 tons. 
China is in market for 9,000 tons steel rails, 
and Chile 10,000 tons. It is expected Co. 
will get bulk of orders for steel used in 
const. of sub. and elev. exten. The tonnage 
req. will be abt. 250,000 tons.—Carnegie 
Steel reports rail orders aggre. 1,111 tons in 
past week. Ill. Steel reports tons, 
which incl. one order for 2,500 tons by St. 
Paul R. R. Orders for 30,000 tons struct. 
steel placed in N. Y. district during ten 
days.—§Co. reports for quar, end. June 30 
last: Net earngs., $28,108,520, comp. with 
$23,519,203 for quar. end. March 31; $25,990,- 
978 for quar. end. Dec. 31; $37,365,187 for 
quar. end. Sept. 30, 1910, and $40,170,960 
for quar. end. June 30, 1910.' Surp. on June 
30 after paymt. of all chgs. and divs. $1,869,- 
177, compared with $31,155 for quar. end. 
March 31; a def. of $5,591,968 for quar. end. 
Dec. 31; a surp. of $3,578,063 for quar. end. 
Sept. 30, 1910, and a surp. of $6,410,093 for 
quar. end. June 30, 1910. Co. decl. the reg- 
ular quar. div. of 134% on pfd. and 14% on 
com. stk.—tIn April, May and June oper. 
ranged from 63% to 68% of cap. Since close 
of 2nd quar., 70% or 71%, and at present 
time 73%. Therefore, it is a fair assump. 
that net earngs. are now at rate of betw. 
$10,500,000 and $11,000,000 per mo., or betw. 
$31,500,000 and $33,000,000 for the quar. The 
report of unfilled orders showed an incr. of 
223,027 tons to 3,361,058 tons on July 31. 


Virginia-Caro. Chemical.—§Resolution in- 
troduced giving auth. for sale of $2,000,000 
unissued pfd. stk. of Co., auth. in 1904, to be 
offered both classes of stkholders. on basis 
of 41-3% of holdings at price to be settled 
later. Pres. Morgan said: “This method of 
finan. was pref. to issue of $3,000,000 auth. 
bonds now in treas., which will become 
avail. for sale on Dec. 1 as. stkholders. 
should have an oppor. to share in benefits 
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derived from use of the new ope ths 
quick assets of Co. in excess of liabil., 

clu. bonds, is about $19,000,000, without con- 
sid. the reserve. The reserve, under head 
of doubtful debts, rebates and int., has been 
incr. by $243,991, making reserve now $818,- 
358. This add. reserve is caused by incrd. 
business done this yr., it being rule of Co. 
to set up a certain percent. for this acct.” 


Westinghouse.—tThere promises to be a 
strong effort made by large shareholders 
outside present managemt. to influence 
paymt. of com. divs. by Westingh. Elec., 
with earngs. of 12% on the stk., as shown 
by recent an. report. The present policy of 
Co. is to strengthen workg. capital and incr. 
plant capacity out of profits. And it seems 
especially desirable to make good Co.'s as- 
sets in this way, in view of the disappointg. 
outc. of foreign investmts., in which depre. 
of capital has resulted. The patent acct., 
too, is still heavily capitalized, though many 
old patents must be near expiration. It is 
well for managemt. to plan now for disposi- 
tion of $1,800,000 notes coming due July 1, 
1913, and $4,000,000 notes coming due Aug. 
1, 1913.—*The fis. yr. of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. ended July 31. It is est. that 
net earngs., after allowance for depre., will 
be in excess of $3,000,000, or about 214% on 
the capital. Divs. aggre. 20% for yr. call for 


my 


reg. semi- 
2 to stk. of 


Wisconsin Central.—Co. decl. 
an. div. of 2%, payable Oct. 
record Sept. 14. 


Western Maryland.—*For first yr. under 
new managemt. the surp. for yr. end. June 
30 was $650,000 in excess of all fixed chgs. 
and rentals, and about $250,000 over pfd. div. 
requiremts. The managemt. has devoted its 
energies to putting prop. in shape to handle 
any incrd. business which will follow open- 
ing of new 87-mile exten. to Pitts. & Lake 
Erie line early in Nov. 


Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important properties, 
in regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the month. 


Anaconda-Amalgamated.—f Anaconda will 
spend $1,000,000 to electrify its R. R., as 
modern improvemts. with view to econ. of 
oper. and decrd. prod. costs have been many 
and far-reaching in effect during past yr. 
The Belmont mine has been connected with 
the Anaconda from 1,600 to the 2,400-it. 
levels, thus making Anaconda prac. con- 
nected with every mine on Anaconda hill, 


and affording exit through the Belmont 
from prac. every mine owned by Co. in case 
of accident or fire-—*The directors of the 
Amal. have decl. regular,quar. div. of 50 
cents a share, payable Aug. 28, to stk. of 
record July 29. 

Arizona Copper.—*Notwithst. new finan. 
stares Co. in the face—the pro. to be used in 
rehabil. prop. and putting it on a better 
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competitive basis with Am. owned mines— 
Co. has just decl. a div., calling for $536,295. 
Profits from oper. during half yr. end. 
March 31 amted. to $733,110, which incl. 
$55,675 brought forward as bal. from prev. 


six-mos.’ period. Bal. after div. was $196,815. 


Braden.—t During first two weeks of July 
the No. 3% Fortuna tunnel adv. 58 ft. in ore 
avging. 2.86% copper. Since June 1 132 ft. 
has been driven, the entire distance avging, 
2.85% copper. The importance of devel- 
opmts. will be seen in the driving of No. 3% 
tunnel alone, as for each 100-foot adv., more 
than $750,000 is added to net val. of reserves, 
and this est. incl. only ore devel. above the 
tunnel and does not take into acct. any prob. 
ore lying in depth. 


British Columbia—?fProd. for May was: 
Copper, 976,121 Ibs.; silver, 12,703 oz., and 
old 2,880 oz., which comp. with the April 
gures of 952,284 Ibs. copper, 3,126 oz. gold 
and 13,629 oz. silver. During April Co. 
earned $31,777.—§Co. in June prod. 816,676 
Ibs. of copper, 11,742 oz. of silver and 2,428 
oz. gold. For six mos. end, June 30 Co. 
prod. 5,144,365 Ibs. copper as comp. with 
2,978,227 Ibs. in corres. period of last yr. 


Butte Coalition.—§Co. has decl. the regu- 
lar quar. div. of 2%c. per share, payable 
Sept. 1. Books close Aug. 16 and reopen 
Sept. 2. 


Calumet & Arizona—tThere are now 
outst. 567,715 shs. Of this, 200,000 shs. is 
the orig. capital. of Cal. & Ariz., and the bal. 
repre. that issued in exch. for Sup. & Pitts. 
On a 3% to 1 basis, it is therefore evident 
that 1,287,000 shs. out of 1,500,000 of Sup. & 
Pitts. have been exch. for Cal. & Ariz. Suc- 
cess of the plan is thus assured, and activity 
in Sup. & Pitts. stk. is likely to show a marked 
decr. 


Calumet & Hecla.—§Report of Co. for yr. 
end. April 30 shows profit and loss surp. of 
$8,576,856, comp. with $7,667,298 at close of 
prev. fis. period. During cal. yr. of 1910 
divs. paid $2,900,000 against $2,700,000 in yr. 
prev. The est. prod. of refined copper of 
Cal. & Hecla and its subsid. Cos. for July to- 
talled 10,551,847 Ibs., comp. with 11,515,589 
Ibs. in June and 12,190,543 Ibs. in May. 


Chino.—*The entire issue of $2,500,000 
6% 10-yr. conv. bonds of the Co. were fully 
subse. so that underw. will not secure any. 
Upon paymt. of the 2nd installmt., due Aug. 
15, Co.’s treas. will be richer by $2,500,000 
less 4% underw. comm., bonds being offered 
at par. Chino will now pay off indebt. ac- 
crued up to middle of June and which under 
its charter could not exceed $1,000,000. The 
bal. will be used in enlarging mill from 3,000 
tons as orig. planned, to 5,000 tons daily 
capacity.—TD. C. Jackling says recent devel. 
at the property prac. adds 6,500,000 tons add. 
ore, avging. copper, making total to date 

devel. and indic. 51,000,000 tons ore, with 
Eee, certainty of adding many more mil- 
ion tons to reserves in future. 


THE TICKER 


Crown Reserve.—*Crown Reserve pays 
reg. 5 cents per sh. a mo. The surp. at end 
of six mos. of this yr. was $659,986. This is 
a very favor. showing. The stk. is in a 
good position and may score a consid. adv 
At market price of $3.50 the investmt. re- 
turns an int. of more than 17% 


Godfield Consol.—tThe final figures for 
June give gross val. $923,473 and net $646,- 
830, making June the fifth successive mo. of 
the yr. to show earngs. well in excess of 
present div. rate. For the six mos. the Co. 
reports gross earngs. of $5,838,938, and net 
$4,240,754. Divs. during this period call for 
about $3,600,000, so that the Co. has earned 
these with about $600,000 to spare. 


La Rose Consol.—fDuring June Co. prod. 
310,524 oz. silver val. $162,816, and made an 
oper. profit of $104,683. Oper. for first 6 
mos. of 1911 show total prod.. 1,830,658 oz. 
silver, having gross val. of $964,270. Sundry 
inc. brought total up to $971,335. Oper. ex- 
pen., concen., marketing, etc., was $332,999, 
leaving total oper. profit $638,336. Co. is on 
an 8% div. basis per an. As result of excess 
of earngs. over div. requiremts., Co. has ac- 
cumu. a large surp., which on July 1 was: 
Cash in bank, ore in transit and at smelter 
$1,184,241, and ore sacked at mine ready for 
shipmt. $162,311, making a total of $1,346,552. 


Mines Co. of America.—? During first quar. 
of 1911 Co. made net prof. of $198,945 and 
disb. in divs. $168,553, leaving surp. and re- 
serve as of March 31, 1911, $2,450,024. One 
of most signif. features of the quar. was 
earngs. of $87,739, made by the El Rayo 
Mine, where recent underground devel. have 
shown excellent results. The showing of 
Co. during quar. was a most credit. one, for 
in that period the Mex. Revolu. was at its 
height. Divs. of 90% per an. or %c. per 
sh. call for opprox. $185,000 quar. and earngs. 
are being maint. consid. above requiremts. 


Mohawk.—*Co. during June prod. 1,121,- 
524 Ibs. refined copper as comp. with 1,122,- 
476 in prev. mo. During first half of 1911 
Co. prod. 5,760,266 Ibs., an incr. of 125,683 
Ibs. over same period last yr. The June 
recov. from rock treated was 15.88 Ibs. of 
refined copper. 


Nevada Hills.—7A very rich ore shoot has 
been encountered, and has been devel. for 
over 250 ft. For 200 ft. the ore avged. 
more than $100 per ton, and in places up to 
$300 for a width of five feet. For an avge. 
of ten ft. in width this shoot assays $60 
per ton over 200 ft. in length. This shoot is 
one of the most spectacular in the country, 
and devel. of this ore body is drawing at- 
tention to this stk. 


Nipissing —TWith cost of prod. same as 
for 1910, prof. for first 6 mos. would have 
been $850,000, or equiv. to $1,700,000 per an. 
Present rate of div., namely, 5% quar. and 
2%% extra call for $1,800,000 per an. on 
Co.’s 1,200,000 shs. It is believed, however, 
that. the cost now being made is less than 
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last yr. The finan. statemt. showed: July 1, 
cash in bank, ore in transit, at smelters and 
at mine sacked and ready for shipmt. amted. 
to $1,419,279, the largest in history of Co. 
From this amt. deduct the July 20 div. of 
$450,000. 


North Butte—fThe most import. devel. 
during the quar. were on the Snow Ball vein. 
On the 1,800-ft. level an ore body devel. for 
180 ft. in length, 6 ft. in width and assaying 
5.75% copper and 7.75 oz. silver, while on 
the 1,600-ft. the avge. is 8% copper and 9 oz. 
silver. This vein has shown consid. im- 
provemt. on the 1,800, on which level it was 
first encountered, and where the first hun- 
dred feet of drifting on the lode discl. a vein 
3 ft. wide, avging. 4% copper and 10 oz. sil- 
ver per ton. 


Ohio Copper—tWe are informed that a 
man named Allison, presumed to be acting 
for the Guggenheim int., has offered to 
purch. two-thirds of the Ohio Copper Co. 
bonds at 80, prov. the Catrow int. of Ohio, 
the orig. owners of the prop., take the one- 
third bal. of the bonds, and also prov. that 
100% stk. bonus is given with the bonds. 


Tennessee Copper.—f Mining devel. at the 
prop. show that in its Eureka ore body— 
too low in copper to permit of treatmt. until 
its sulphuric acid plant was built—it has a 
20-yr. supply of ore for its acid requiremts. 
that runs about 40% sulphur, or almost as 
high in sulphur as the Rio Tinto ores. This 
is an asset which has never been consid. 
heretofore, but which should return the Co. 
millions of dollars. 


Tonopah Extension.—*12 bars of bullion, 
weighing 1,635 Ibs. and having a val. of $11 
per Ib., or a total of $17,985, were sent out 
from Tonopah Exten. as the result of a 
clean-up for first 14 days of the mo. If this 
rate is kept up for the bal. of mo., and it 
now appears that it will be, the mine and 
mill’s prod. for July will approx. $40,000 
one of the best records made this yr. Since 
last report the mill has avged. a little better 
than 140 tons per day, making the run for 
the week about 1,000 tons. 


Tonopah-Belmont.—§Co.’s stkholders ap- 
proved the proposed reduc. in capital stk. 
from 2,000,000 shs. to 1,000,000 shs. par val. 
This being done only to save tax on the 
extra stk. 


Tuolumne.—*The Co. is paying div. of 
15c. per share per quar., and the stk. returns 
about 13%% yrly. at present market price. 
The Co. is prod. from 700,000 to 800,000 Ibs. 
copper per mo. After Ist of Sept. prod. 
will prob. be double as result of enlargened 
hoist facilities. At end of this date divs. 
will incr. to prob. $1 per sh. per yr. after 
the Ist of Jan. 

Utah Copper- Nevada Consol.—tUtah 
Copper’s output in June was 7,908,685 Ibs. 
against 8,358,496 in June, 1910, and Nev- 
ada’s 5,307,400 against 6,186,832. For six 
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mos. of the yr. Utah output was 45,764,000 
Ibs. against 43,633,000 in 1910, while Nev. 
was 31,774,000, against 31,672,000. Utah 
incr. was entirely in first 2 mos. of the yr. 
Since that time output has been a little 
under corres. period of 1910. Co. could 
prod. nearly 100,000,000 Ibs. this yr. A 
profit of 4%c. a Ib. on this would, of itself, 
almost exactly prov. the $3 divs. on the 
1,560,000 shs., besides which it has a half 
ownership in Nevada’s net earngs.; this 
should amt. to more than $1, 500,000.—* Nev- 
ada Con. for the quar. end. June 30, 1911, 
showed a deficit after divs. of $113. The 
above def. was incurred after paymt. of divs. 
amting. to $749,389 and chging. off $136,991 
for depre. Net earngs. were $886,266 and 
surp. after divs., but before depre. was 
$136,878.—§$ Utah Co. reports for quar. end. 
June 30 net prof. $983,677, decr. $200,522; 
total net, $1,366,944; decr., $182,035; surp. 
after div., $189,932; decr., $203,803. 


Utah Consol.—fCorrespondent wires us 
that Co. is now doing 2,000 ft. of devel 
work per mo., though the grade is low. 
Co. has grad. incrd. ore shipmts. from 


350 to 500 tons of 34%4% ore per day, and 

also shipping 1,000 tons of high grade load 
ore per mo. to the Inter. Smelter, which is 
piled up awaiting that Co.’s install. of lead 
furnaces. 


Yukon Gold.—tFrom reports recd. Co. is 


making an excellent record this season. The 
gross prod. to July 15 was $932,000 against 
$665,000 for last yr. up to same date. 


Copper Notes.—tReports for 1910 have 
now prac. all been issued. The 30 prin. 
prod. of copper in this country last yr. put 
out 937,948,000 Ibs., for which they recd. 
$118,417,000, or 12.6 cents per Ib. The cost 
was $85,680,000 and the profit $32,737,000. 
The avge. cost of the whole prod. was a 
shade over 9 cents. Four Cos.—Cal. & 
Hecla, Nev. Con., Phelps-Dodge and Utah 
Copper—with comb. prod. of 359,000,000 
Ibs., or one-third of total, earned $17,500,- 
000, or consid. more than one-half of total 
net earngs. Outside these four Cos. the 
cost of bal. of prod., 578,000,000 Ibs., was 
just about 10c. a lb. Five cos., with total 
output of 22,500,000 Ibs., prod. copper at 
a loss.—tCopper exp. first 6 mos. 1911: Hole 
land, 106,047,446 Ibs.; Germany, 88,614,552 
Ibs.; France, 58,444,222 lbs.; England, 48,- 
660,115 Ibs.; Austria, 17,926,028 Ibs.; Italy, 
16,932,185 Ibs.; Russia, 9,474,644 Ibs.; Swe- 
den, 3,375,525 lbs.; Canada, 2,127,638 Ibs.; 
six others, 471,090 Ibs.—total, 352,969,560 
Ibs.—There is an incrg. inquiry and we hear 
that one of the large agencies controlling 
15,000,000 Ibs. per mo. has sold all the Sept. 
copper it cared to at 12%c., while also re- 
ported that the Cal. & Hecla has sold 10,- 
000,000 at 13c.—tProd. Asso. reports stk., 
Aug. 1, 137,738,858 Ibs., a decr. of 19,695,306 
Ibs. as comp. with July 1. July prod., 112,- 
167,934; decr., 12,386,37 Domestic deliv., 
56,982,582 Ibs.; decr., 4,672,979. Foreign 
deliv., 74,880,658; incr, 3,420,079. 
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WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 


of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. 


Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 


enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Dividend Records. 


Where can I obtain the complete divi- 
dend records of the most important 
stocks?—T. B. 

John Muir & Co., 71 Broadway, N. Y., re- 
cently issued the most useful and conven- 
ient list of this kind that we have seen. They 
will send it on request if you mention THE 
TICKER. 


Am, Tel. & Tel. Rights. 


In regard to selling stocks short when 
“rights” are declared, I believe American 
Tel. & Tel. stock sold on Thursday, June 
29, for 14854. On Friday, June 30, it sold 
for 139%, ex-rights. Would one have made 
anything by selling it short on June 29 and 
covering on June 30. On what date should 
a person have sold this stock short to have 
made the most money?— 

When the rights were first rumored, if 
we remember correctly, the stock was sell- 
ing about 151 or above. Selling on the 
rumor and the subsequent announcement 
carried the stock down to around 1474-148. 
You would have made the most money if 
you had sold immediately upon hearing the 
rumor, as the rights were worth about $7. 
If you had sold at 151 the stock would have 
stood you- 144, and if you had covered at 
139%, you would have had 4% points profit. 


Error in Execution. 


I recently gave an order to a broker by 
telegram which read in part as follows: 
“Place stop one three quarters down.” The 
brokers placed a %4 point stop and the 
stock just reacted that and then bounded up 
~Several points. What I wanted put in was 
“a 1% point stop. Do you think if the mess- 
age reached the broker as I wrote it that 
the broker can be held responsible for the 
loss?—M. O. 

On the facts as stated in your letter it 
would seem that either the telegraph com- 
pany or your broker made an error on your 
order. If the error was made by the broker 
you should hold him responsible. We judge 
from your letter that you have not yet taken 
the matter up with him. You should have 
done this immediately on finding out that 
the error had been made. Require your 
broker to show you the telegram as re- 
ceived. If the error was made by the tele- 
graph company you can hold them respon- 
sible. 


Of course you understand that we cannot 
attempt to decide such matters, as a full 
investigation would be necessary before our 
decision would be of value. We are simply 
expressing our opinion on the facts pre- 
sented to us. 


“Out of Line.” 


Quite frequently I hear floor traders 
speak of a stock being “out of line.” Is 
there any particular way of keeping record 
of when a certain stock is “out of line?” 


What is the advantage to be gained through 
trading in a stock said to be out of line?— 
S 


The expression “out of line” is a very old 
one and originated in the bucket-shops years 
years ago. It really has little. significance 
on which operations may be based. The 
theory is, for example, that if all the coal 
roads, such as Reading, Jersey Central and 
Erie move up, but Ontario & Western, which 
is also a “coaler,” stands still, Ontario & 
Western is “out of line,” and is therefore 
a purchase. But we have never seen any- 
body make much money by this plan. 

To be sure there is always a sympathetic 
movement in the market, and if there ™ 
some news affecting all the coal roads, 
is likely that they will be all more or i. 
influenced. But in nine cases out of ten, if 
one stock lags behind there is a reason for 
its doing so, and the one who buys the 
“trailer” will secure little or no profit. If 
you will read early chapters of “Studies in 
Stock Speculation” you will understand 
better the order in which the various groups 
of stocks move. 


“Give-up” Orders—Odd Lot Dealers. 


Kindly answer the following questions in 
the “Inquiries” column: 

(1) Does Southern Pacific derivé its in- 
come mainly from corn and cotton? 

(2) What does this quotation mean, and 
does it apply to fractional lots: “We ac- 
cept ‘give-up’ orders from clients of New 
York Stock Exchange houses”? 

(3) What does a broker have to pay an 
“odd-lot” dealer for executing his fractional 
lot orders?—A. C. 

(1) No. Southern Pacific handles very 
little corn, and its income from cotton is 
but a small fraction of its total earnings. 

(2) The meaning of this statement may 
be explained by the following example: 
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Suppose you have an account with A. B. & 
Co., = you happen to be in the office of 
X. Y. & Co., and desire to place an order 
You instruct X. Y. & Co. to execute the 
order and to “give up” A. B. & Co. on it. 
x. Y. & Co. will then execute the order 
on the floor and will turn it over to A. B. 
& Co., charging them a small amount for 
handling the business. There is no addi- 
tional charge to the customer in such cases. 

(3) The commission broker does not 
pay the “odd lot dealer” anything for ac- 
cepting his business. As the odd lot dealer 
buys only at the bid price and sells only at 
the offered price, he is constantly making a 
small margin between. For example, sup- 
pose Steel common is 80% bid, offered at 
80%. The odd lot dealer is constantly buy- 
ing small lots of Steel at 8034 and selling 
other small lots at 80%, giving him a slight 
fractional profit on each lot so turned over. 


Per Cent. of “Specie to Loans.” 


In referring to your “Essential Statistics,” 
I fail to find there a monetary percentage 
which has in the past proved itself very 
valuable in the prognostication of future 
security values. I[ speak of the percentage 
of “specie to loans” (New York Clearing 
House banks—trust companies excluded). 
While the percentage of “loans to deposits” 
suggested a bull market continuously 
throughout 1894-5-6-7, yet no such move- 
ment of consequence occurred, and it was 
not until the early part of 1898, when the 
percentage of specie to loans improved, that 
we had any long and sustained bull move- 
ment. Throughout the latter part of 1894 
and all of 1895-6-7 this percentage was well 
below 18 per cent., suggesting a decidedly 
unhealthy condition. —S. B. 

We doubt if there is much to be gained 
by a comparison of present banking condi- 
tions with those prior to 1898. On this 
point please consult the article “What 
Makes the Markét?” in Tie Ticker for 
February, 1911. Also, we see no advantage, 
under present conditions, in separating 
specie from cash in figuring your ratio. All 
“cash” as given in the bank statements is 
now as good as “specie” for every purpose 
whatsoever. 

Some time since we calculated the ratio 
of cash to loans for a ten-year period, but 
we found the difference between this ratio 
and that of cash to deposits so slight that 
we made use of the latter, as it is more com- 
monly employed, better understood, and 
more logical. It is more logical because it 
is the relation between cash and deposits 
that is prescribed by law and must be main- 
tained by the banks. The law does not limit 
loans, except indirectly through deposits. 
However, the ratio of cash to loans can 
easily be calculated from “cash to deposits” 
and “loans to deposits” as given in Essen- 
tial Statistics. If there seems to be any 
general demand for “specie to loans” we can 
add it to Essential Statistics. 
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Short Sales and Corners—Reorganizations. 

Will you 
questions: 

How to send stocks and bonds by mail. 

Have there ever been any corners in a 
bear market? 

Suppose I have a certain amount of 
money and I use it all for a short sale and 
a corner takes place in that particular 
stock. What happens? Suppose in the 
Northern Pacific corner, for example, that 
I made a short sale of Northern Pacific 
at 200. When it went up to 1,000 would I 
have to settle at that figure or would I 
just lose the amount of money I had in- 
vested? 

What advantage would it be in a case like 
this to have the stocks in a safe deposit 
box? Wouldn’t you lose the money just 
the same? 

Could I average my short sales? What 
stocks are best adapted for short sales? 
What stocks have the least danger of being 
cornered? 

What companies are undergoing re- 
organization at the present time?—L. 

The most convenient way of sending 
stock certificates or bonds by mail is to 
register them. The chance of loss is prac- 
tically nothing, and in case of loss, you can 
protect yourself as explained on page 28 
of the May number. They may, of course, 
be insured if desired (any liability in- 
surance company will insure them for you), 
or sent by express at full valuation. Also 
see THe [icker, vol. 3, p. 29. 

There has been only one corner in the 
stock market in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury—that in Northern Pacific, May, 1901. 
Of course this was in a bull market. 

When you sell a stock short and deposit 
a certain amount of money to protect it, 
your deposit operates as margin on the 
short side just the same as on a long 
trade. If the price of the stock advances 
to the point where your margin is ex- 
hausted, it is your hrokers duty to 
“cover.” or huy back the stock. If, in case 
of a*corner, he should be unable to make 
the purchase without paying a much 
higher price for the stock, you would be 
iegally liable for the difference. Of 
course, in an active stock there is usually 
no trouble in making a purchase very near 
the price where your margin is exhausted. 
You can remain short of the stock until 
it goes down again, provided you deposit 
enough margin to protect the stock above 
the highest price reached, and provided. 
of course, that the stock does go down 
again. 

For example, if in the Northern Pacific 
corner you had sold short at 200, and if 
in the excitement of the corner your 
broker had been compelled to pay 1,000 in 
order to repurchase this stock, you would 
have been liable for the difference between, 
or $800 per share. However, when North- 
ern Pacific sold at 200, it was clear to all 
that it was practically cornered, and no 


please answer the following 
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broker would have been willing to sell short 
for you at that price. If you had sold short at, 
say, 150, with an ordinary margin of twenty 
or thirty points, your broker would have 
been able to cover the stock for you 
pretty near your exhaust point—in fact, he 
would probably buy in the stock a point 
or two below your exhaust, in order to be 
on the safe side. 

Bear in mind that a corner doesn’t de- 
velop in five minutes—it is a matter of 
days or even weeks. If you have a stop 
order on your short sale, even twenty or 
thirty points away, it will be executed 
without special difficulty. Even if you 
have no stop order, your broker will in- 
sist on your covering to protect himself. 
See vol. 5, p. 142, Tue Ticker. 

If you had the stock in your safe de- 
posit box under these circumstances, you 
would be able to forward it to New York 
for delivery. This delivery would, of 
course, operate to cover your short sale, 
and the whole transaction would be 
equivalent to merely selling out your stock 
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at the price of your short sale. See the 
April Ticker, page 284, and the March 
Ticker, page 198, for further explanations. 
You can average on the short side just 
the same as you can on the long side. 

The stocks best adapted for short sales 
are those which have an active market, 
and where the floating supply of stocks 
in the hands of the public or in brokerage 
houses is large. Such stocks are the most 
dificult to corner. In other words, the 
best stocks to be short of are the most ac- 
tive speculative issues. Probably Steel 
common, Erie common and Pennsylvania 
common are in about as large supply as any 
of the most active stocks. 

The following well-known companies 
are undergoing reorganization at the pres- 
ent time: 


Metropolitan Street Railway. 

Third Avenue Railroad. 
Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal Ry. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 
Columbus & Hocking Coal & Iron Co. 





Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. 


In making 


such a request, please state what amount ycu have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 





you have any preference in this regard. 





We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 





The Figure Chart 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July, 1910, Ticker down to 


date given. 


It is based on the daily average closing price of 20 standard railway 


stocks, 


and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910. 


June Aug. Oct. 
17 18 


22, 
1910 


118 

117 

116 

115 
114 114 
113 113 
112 112 112 
111 111 


Feb. June Aug. 
20, 
1911 
123 123 123 
122 122 122 
121 P 
120 
119 119 
118 118 118 118 
117 117 117 #117 
116 116 
115 
114 114 
113° 113 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


for the preceding month (in some cases the 
preceding two months), and for the month 
corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
for each of the four preceding years. 


of the financial and industrial situ- 
ation. Under each head we give fig- 


TT figures below give a complete view 
ures for the latest month available, 





Average Average Pe 
Money Money 
Rate Rate De 


Cashto Loans to 


r Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Cashto Loans to Circulation 
posits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 


Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks  Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. _ Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
Ampnat, 1908. .... 605 6% 44% 3% 26.1 es eee $34.08 
oS ) Spe See 3% 33% 26.3 Sy ee eee 34.35 
oe Bae ae 3% 3% 28.1 95.7 17.3 102.8 34.70 
Corres’g mo., 1910..... 54 3% 28.0 97.6 15.5 103.2 34.63 
x ak: << s 4% 3 26.5 95.5 18.1 103.3 34.76 
" a |e 3% 3 29.4 93.0 19.4 106.1 34.77 
53 © Cpe beets 6% 4% 25.8 103.4 16.0 107.9 32.27 


New Securi- 


ties Listed Bank 

N. Y. Stock Clearings 

Exchange of U.S. 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted 

| $57,057 $13,052,405 
SS) ee 166,751 13,812,224 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 66,785 13,286,915 
+ * 1909. 118,694 13,464,908 

+. “ 1908. 69,885 11,071,981 

: ef 21,504 12,372,028 


Bank Balance of 


Balance of 
Clearings Gold Trade 
of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
Excluding —Imports or Exports. 
) N.Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
$5,536,589 Im. $416 Ex. $9,529 
5,596,689 Im. 1,692 Ex. 18,921 
5,408,248 Im. 9,454 Im. 2,818 
5,145,166 Ex. 13,391 *Im. 2,837 
4,453,894 Ex. 1,896 Ex. 16,784 
5,060,265 Ex. 4,067 Ex. 3,817 








Gibson’s Bradst’s English 
Index Index of Index of 

Cost of Commod- Commod- 
Living. ity Pcs. ity Pcs. 





Whole- Produc’n Price U. S. Produc- U.S. St’l 
sale of Pig of tion of Cop- Co. Unfill. 
Priceof Iron Copper per (Lbs.) Tonnage 
Pig Iron. (Tons.)(Cents). (000 0’td.) (000 o’td.) 





August, 1911....... 110.9 8.66 $2492 $15.24 rate > Sr as 
See ae 110.0 8.59 25.17 15.13 1,793 12.5 112,167 3,584 
| pe 105.8 8.53 25.40 15.21 1,787 12.4 124,544 3,361 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 115.7 8.85 23.86 16.22 2,142 12.5 118,370 3,970 
~s “- Ep. Is 8.50 22.56 17.62 2,101 13.0 118,277 4,057* 
, “ 1908. 106.7 7.93 21.90 16.90 1,218 13.4 keane 3,313* 
" “ 1907. 1102 8.93 25.71 22.50 2,255 ee ks 7,603* 
*June 30. 
Net Building Business Net 
Surplus Operations, Failures ———Crop Conditions——— Earnings 
of Idle wenty Total Winter Spring 10 Leading 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Wheat. Corn. Cotton. Railroads. 
August, 1911...... ARLE SRert Bee ani ete "35s ken (SSCS ee 
July, 1911.......... 163,621 $49,924880 $10,650,721 768 756 S81 891. ......... 
| aa 166,970 56,319,783 13,181,692 804 946 .... 882 $62,010,092* 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 102,781 43,291,816 15,416,767 81.5 61.0 79.3 75.5 59,385,867 
° “ 1909. 207,004 60,388,000 8934469 824 916 8&4 719 53,546,210 
4 “ 1908. 280,986 41,601,000 18268699 806 80.7 825 830 46,919,020 
” - ee. ..ees 45,579,000 13,133,000 783 794 828 75.0  57,063,29: 





*Incomplete. 




















The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
age closing price of 20 standard 
railways since the low point of 
July, 1910, are shown in chart 


form herewith. The last week shown is that 
ending August 19, 1911 
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In spite of the dull markets which have pre- 
vailed during most of the period covered by 
the above diagram, some very interesting 
points are brought out by an examination of 
the price movement. It will be remembered 
that the high point reached in August, 1909, 
was 134.5. The decline to July 26, 1910, cov- 
ered 29 points. A prolonged rally in a bear 
market would not equal more than half of 
such an extensive decline as that; hence 
when prices crossed the high point of Feb- 
ruary 7 we were justified in calling the ad- 
vance a bull market. 

The advance continued almost exactly one 
year, reaching 123.8. The distribution, if such 
it could be called, lasted for a two months’ 
period, through June and July. Taken as a 
whole, the market of that period was very 
dull and the outside interest small. If any 
important distribution was really accom- 
plished, the stocks must have gone for the 
most part into the hands of the professional 
and semi-professional classes. 

Perhaps this explains the precipitancy of the 
recent drop; for it is a well-known fact that 





professional traders will not hold long stocks 
while they run into a big loss, but will throw 
them overboard regardless of prices. When 
the public have the stocks they will grit their 
teeth anl put up more margin until prices get 
near the bottom, so that, as a result of this 
stubborn attitude, numerous rallies occur and 
considerable time is needed to tire out holders 
of stocks. It takes no time at all to tire out 
a professional trader. He is always ready to 
turn around and go short at a moment's 
notice. 

It is surprising to observe how many times 
stocks have reacted halfway during the year 
shown on the chart. After the first advance 
to August 17, there was a halfway reaction 
to September 6. Again, the reaction of De- 
cember 6 extended just about halfway to the 
original low point of July 26. The reaction 
which ended March 2 covered half the ad- 
vance from December 6 to February 7. And 
finally, the decline from July 21 to August 16 
ran to a point very close to half the long ad- 
vance of the preceding year, from July 26, 
1910, to July 21, 1911. 

If prices should now break over the recent 
low point of 114.1, established August 16, 
we might perhaps conclude that the bull 
market was over and a bear market had been 
entered upon; but as the averages now stand 
we cannot draw such a conclusion with safety. 
A halfway reaction, accomplished in about two 
weeks, is by no means a convincing demon- 
stration that the bull movement is over. It 
may easily prove to have been merely a sharp 
drive for the purpose of shaking out a weak 
following. 

An important point to bear in mind is that, 
although this decline of nearly ten points in 
the averages looks large in comparison with 
the upward movement which directly pre- 
ceded it, it is not large as compared with re- 
actions in other markets. Taking the advance 
after the panic of 1907 to August, 1909, for 
example, we find that in February, 1908, prices 
reacted from 95.7 to 86.0; and in September, 
1908, from 110.3 103.4. In the bull market 
which began in 1904, a reaction from 127.2 
to 114.5 occurred from March to May, 1905. 
Perhaps the decline from 1384 in January, 
1906, to 120.3 in May, should be called a small 
bear market, but prices were back to 1378 
again in September of that year. 


Professional sentiment.—Of course, pro- 
fessional sentiment became just as bearish on 
the recent decline as it was bullish two weeks 
before at the top. This is referred to as 
“the mercurial Wall Street temperament,” etc., 
and quoted as an instance of the folly of 
speculators. Indeed, the newspaper reader 
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wonders how such foolish persons, always 
bullish at the top and bearish at the bottom, 
can manage to continue in business—to say 
nothing of always appearing to have plenty of 
money. 

Doubtless most of THe Ticker’s readers are 
sophisticated enough to understand that pro- 
fessional sentiment is chiefly interesting as 
showing whether the traders are long or short. 
These men are in speculation as a business 
and, are nearly always in the market on one 
side or the other. When they are long, they 
remain bullish until they have sold out and 
have put out as much of a short line as they 
want to—then they become bearish and con- 
tinue so until they have covered and gone long 
again. Their opinions are adjusted to what 
they believe will be the immediate move- 
ment of the market, not to the future. The 
outside trader, however, to be successful, 
must take a longer look ahead. 

Newspaper comments, also, are as a rule 
merely a reflection of the movement of prices. 
When prices decline the reporter must account 
for the break, and when they advance he 
faithfully chronicles the various rumors or 
reasons which may be supposed to have in- 
fluenced ‘buyers, and loses sight temporarily 
of any bearish features in the situation. 


Bull and bear arguments compared.—By- 
ron W. Holt, who has long been a pessimist 
as to market conditions, catalogues the causes 
of the decline as follows: 

Poor crops. 

Rising cost of living and of operation. 
General political unrest. 

Approaching tariff changes. 

Financial indigestion. 

Lowering of railroad rates. 

Inflated farm land values. 

Dissolution of great holding corpora- 


We might add the possibility of serious 
labor troubles. 

To this array might be opposed the follow- 
ing, most of which have been forgotten during 
the decline : 

(1) Easy money and prospects for its con- 
tinuance. 

(2) Liberal excess of deposits over loans, 
not only in New York banks, but throughout 
the country. 

(3) Thoroughly liquidated condition of the 
market—public holdings small. 

(4) Improvement in crops since Govern- 
ment report was made up, and good pros- 
pects for cotton—our principal export crop. 

(5) Favorable position of our foreign trade, 
resulting in a large credit balance abroad, 
making gold imports probable when our money 
rates rise. 


(6) Early adjournment of Congress, noth- 
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ing new having been brought out by the va- 
rious Democratic investigations. 

(7) Somewhat improved conditions of busi- 
ness. This is reported in several lines, notably 
the steel and equipment companies. The rise 
in rates for commercial paper points in the 
same direction, though this is partly a result 
of merely seasonal conditions. 

(8) Last, but by no means least, the liberal 
income yield of many stocks at current prices. 
At the prices of August 16, leading stocks 
showed the following yields: 

ree 6.1% 
 & “eae er 6.0% 
SE ohn nena 4 Larne onkera el 6.2% 
Northern Pacific ........-000s:: 6.0% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............ 6.9% 
ENON irwccndonweesseus 7.19% 

Market prospects.—In this issue we in- 
clude articles on business conditions and out- 
look by Frank Crowell, Roger W. Babson, and 
W. Martin Swift (writing for Wrenn Brothers 
& Co.). The first seems to expect some rally 
this fall, but sees no encouragement for 1912; 
the second finds business rather depressed and 
sees no signs of any important improvement; 
the third endeavors to extract a little sun- 
shine from the cucumber of present conditions 
by predicting a resumption of prosperity with- 
in a year or two. Mr. Crowell thinks the 
panic of 1907 was merely a preliminary, and 
that the real panic is coming about 1913. Mr. 
Swift evidently regards 1907 as the real thing 
and thinks we are now passing through the 
aftermath of business dullness, ‘after which 
increasing prosperity may be expected. There 
is one comfort about this vexed question, we 
shall be able to decide it in a couple of years 
more. 

As for my personal opinion, I see no reason 
for becoming bearish after such a sereve break 
in the leading speculative favorites, with call 
money about 2% and commercial paper 4 to 
44, with $41,000,000 excess of deposits in New 
York clearinghouse banks and most of the 
country banks equally strong, with a probabil- 
ity of gold imports ahead, and with standard 
railways yielding about 6% at current prices. 
The really bearish feature is the poor crop 
prospect, but in view of our strong financial 
position I believe we are entitled to a good 
recovery from the break—probably to the high 
prices of July again, and perhaps higher. And 
with the present liberal supplies of money in 
the banks, it is entirely within the power of 
the big interests to create an active speculation 
at hi her prices if they desire to do so. Most 
oer influences have a temporary effect and 
are then forgotten; but the money rate works 
all the time, slowly, sometimes imperceptibly, 
but surely. 


August 21, 1911. 





